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“CLAPTRAP” METHODS 


of promoting Sunday school work are rapidly pass- 
ing. The pronouncements of the late meeting of 
the Religious Education Association, held at New 
Haven, indicate that fact. Our constructive leaders 
are deploring the shouting and “boosting” methods 
of contests and special days. The Sunday School 
is coming to a sober realization of its responsibility 
for the building of Christian character and the in- 


culcation of spiritual ideals in those to whom it 
ministers. Thoughtful leaders know that these can 
not be secured by noise and clatter and inflated at- 
tendance. It is to be hoped that the Disciples of 
Christ will not fall out of line with the sane, sensible 
Sunday school army that is now looking toward 
other goals than “great reports,” big attendance and 
weighty offerings. 


= 


We call your attention to the BETHANY SYSTEM OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 
which has for its purpose the BUILDING OF CHARACTER: 


I. THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS, the superior in quality, we believe, of all other similar 


systems of literature. Compare it with others. 


We would prefer that you. do this. 


Il. THE “CONQUEST” and other WEEKLIES, attractive but constructive and sober. 
III. THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM, a magazine of social service. 
IV. THE LIFE OF JESUS, a thorough, constructive review of the life of the Master. 


“Not for Profits, but for Character Building” 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY. ADDRESS 





Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. Fortieth St., Chicago 
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| 700-714 E. Fortieth St. 


Can We Still Be Christians? | 


Rudolph Eucken, in his new book with the above title, says we CAN. 
Furthermore—that we MUST, if we are modern. 
this new work from the pen of this defender of the Christian faith. 
You will not believe all Eucken teaches, but you will be helped and 
inspired. 


Send $1.25 today for the book. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


You should own | 
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The Bethany System 
of Sunday School 
Literature 

















700-714 E. Fortieth ‘St. 


“The Ghurch School” 


By Walter S. Athearn, Dean of Drake University. Dean Athearn is 
becoming an authority, not only among Disciples, but also in other 
brotherhoods, on matters that concern the cause of Religious Educa- 
tion. Every pastor, superintendent, teacher and Sunday school worker 
should own this book. Just off the press. Send $1.co plus 8 centa 
postage, and the book will be sent you at once. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











For Your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


It is the purpose of this house to 
make a specialty of studies for adult 
classes. Note some of the excellent 
courses we can supply your class: 


THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN SERVICE. Our regular first 
year Senior graded course. This deals 
with the problems of young adults, 
such as choosing a life work, etc. 15 
cents for Teacher’s, 1254 cents for 
Pupil’s book. 

THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SO- 
CIAL LIFE. Deals with questions of 
morality, temperance, business hones- 
ty, among young people. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 12% cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The 
latest and finest addition to the Beth- 
any Graded Lessons. Regular second 
year Senior course. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 1214 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A 
monthly magazine of social service 
edited by Josiah Strong. 10 cents per 
copy, 50 cents a year in classes. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. 
Scott. Positive, practical. 50 cents, 
40 cents in quantities. Adapted to 
high school pupils, their parents and 
grandparents. 

Assure your class a year of real re- 
ligious education by using one of these 
splendid courses. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 
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Subsoriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 

Expirations—-The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 





Entered as Second-Ciass Matter Feb. 28, 
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Kingdom of God, 
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United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of Maroh 3, 1879. 









Discontinuances—In order that 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


or — order payable to The Dis 
ciples Publication Society. If looal check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
oharged us by Chicago banks. 


Mice at 








The Disciples The Disciples Publica- 


tion Society is an organ- 


Publication ization through which 
. churches of the Disciples 
Society of Thrist seek to promote 


undenominational and 
eonstructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stoek. Ne 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocaey and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Jociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 








dist, 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims eg me 
with all who belong to the living Chure 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the ‘Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Swundav-school literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 


association with the writers, editors and 


official publishing houses of the Metho- 
Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it moe A 
readers in all communions. 
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Have you seen “The Conquest?” 
J. H. Goldner, of Cleveland, will contribute the “Talks” for July. 


Character Ta 


By J. H. 


Goldner, Pastor 
[7s Euclid Avenue Christian 
Church, Cleveland 


WHAT RELIGION IS 


Religion is not an inheritance but an experience. 
We inherit doctrines, creeds, hymns, 
and buildings and even a mighty leaning toward re- 
A son can inherit from his father, who was 
a physician, an office, books, instruments and drugs, 
and even a strong leaning toward the practice of 
medicine; but not his medical experience and skill. 
So we can inherit our parents’ forms of Godliness, 
but not their experience and attainments in Godliness. 
A religion presupposes a religious experience. 
religious experience I mean that, the personal, ever- 
present God shall have become a fact and force in my 
experience, such a reality to my consciousness, that 
my intellect is changed and I think differently; my 
feelings are changed and I love differently; my wil! 
is changed and I purpose differently. 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; the old 
things are passed away; behold they are become new.” 


organizations 


By a 


“Wherefore if 








a copy of “The Conquest.” 


Disciples Publication Society - 700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 


“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,’” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That's why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 





“Character Talks” is one of its features. 


Send for 





sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- : 


Remittances—Should be sent by araft 3 
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Ready for Delivery Today! 


THE MEANING 
OF BAPTISM 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
Editor of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Extracts From the Author’s “Foreword” 





author has gained the consent of 
his own mind to write this book 
and to send it forth. In a time when 
men’s souls are vibrating to problems in- 


‘ ‘| T is with great reluctance that the 
Some Chapter Titles 


The Meaning of “Baptize.” 








Early Mode of Practicing Baptism. 
Magical and Legalistic Views. 
The Functional View. 

John the Baptist. 

The Baptism of Jesus. 

Did Christ Command Baptism? 
The One Baptism. 

“Born of Water.” 

Baptism and Conversion. 

The Symbolism of Baptism. 
The Case for Immersion. 


volving the most vital interests and ideals 
of humanity one’s prestige is not likely to 
be enhanced by connecting one’s name 
with a book on ‘‘The Meaning of Bap- 
tism.’’ It will seem like turning from the 
living present to the dead past to discuss 
this question again. Modern-minded men 
in all the churches—including also the 
churches that have made a feature of the 
dogma of immersion—have little inter- 
est in the controversy. The great new 
issues of life and death have for them 


Concerning Infant Baptism. 
Baptists and Disciples and Baptism. 
Re-baptism. 


displaced those problems of ecclesiastical 
refinement which engaged their fath- 
Ok .. « 6° as Se Y 
‘It is not because I am so much inter- 
ested in the baptism question, but because 
I am profoundly interested in the life and death problems of modern religion 
that I have let myself be persuaded to write this book and to send it 
forth. cs « € 

‘‘Among my own people, the Disciples of Christ, I am frank to say, this dog- 
ma of immersion (by this I do not mean the practice of immersion) has been 
like a ten-cent piece held before the eye, shutting out the sun. The great ideals 
of their movement for Christian unity have been much obscured and, for many 
minds, wholly eclipsed by this doctrine which Alexander Campbell introduced 
into their thinking not many years after their movement was launched by his 
more catholic-minded father. My conviction is profound and urgent that the 
Disciples’ plea for Christian unity will continue to be abortive so long as Mr. 











Campbell’s view of baptism persists among them.’’ 


Price $1.25. Add 10 cents for postage 


DISCIPLES 
700 E. Fortieth St. 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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The Other 


There was another Judas. We have very nearly 
forgotten that there could have been more than 
one. As a matter of fact, it was a somewhat com- 
mon name in Palestine in the time of Christ, and 
there was good reason for its popularity. 

One other man beside the traitor in the intimate 
circle of our Lord’s companions bore that name, 
and still another author of one of the New Testa- 
ment epistles also was called Judas. This is the 
only time in the New Testament that we find this 


The name Judas is an illustration of the way 
in which one man’s infamy can cast a stain upon 
an honored name. The man who made the name 
Judas so popular was Judas Maccabeus, one of the 
noblest Israel’s history; the man 
who achieved the all but impossible task of crown- 
ing his own name and who set up a government 


heroes in all 


in Jerusalem and which, sadly as it fell in later 
years below the original Maccabean ideal, was one 
of the purest and noblest conceptions that ever 
fired a heroic heart. Judas, the Maccabean, made 
that name so glorious that a thousand Jewish 
mothers called their children after him. It was a 
name already glorious because it was the Greek 
equivalent of the old Hebrew name, Judah; Judah 
who towered above the other sons of Jacob and 
Lequeathed a name to his tribe so puissant that 
The lion of the tribe 
of Judah ruled among the other tribes by force of 


its crest became the lion. 


character and moral power. 

We meet the name several times in the century 
preceding the birth of Christ. We find it borne 
It was a 
disciple, Judas, to whose home in Damascus Saul 
went after his conversion and waited for the light. 
It was a man named Judas Barabbas who went as 
one of the two prominent members of the Jerusalem 
church to bear with Paul and Barnabas the inter- 
pretation of the finding of the great council in 
Jerusalem. It was Judas, the Lord’s own brother, 
who wrote the interesting little epistle towards the 


by several men in the New Testament. 


close of the New Testament canon, and it was 








Judas 


Judas who lost his name in a confusion of substi- 
tutes, Lebbaeus and Thaddeus, and maybe others, 
in an almost hopeless attempt to distinguish him 
from another man by the same name in the company 
of the twelve apostles. 


* * «* 
One sinner destroyeth much good. Behold the 
good destroyed in the ignominy which Judas Is- 
cariot brought upon a noble name. One of the 


here in the fourth Gospel to let it be understood 
that the particular Judas of whom he speaks was not 
Judas Iscariot. The treachery of Judas harmed 
not only himself, but more or less it has harméd 
every other soul that ever bore the name. As for 
Judas Lebbaeus or Thaddeus, the name practically 
killed stands totally undistinguished 
among the twelve apostles. His name had to be 
spoken with so constant an explanation, so per- 
petual an apology that the name and the man have 
Judas Iscariot murdered 


him. He 


practically disappeared. 
the good name of every other man who bore the 
name and nobody uses that name concerning any 
respectable man if he can help it. If he is com- 
pelled to use it at all he does it with a parenthesis 
of one sort or another to show that this Judas is 


not Iscariot. 
YK *K * 


The use of the little parenthesis in which John 
encloses the words “not Iscariot” is a plea for the 
fair judgment of the question of Judas. It was 
a very sensible question; it brought forth a most 
precious answer from the Lord. We are under 
great obligation to Judas for giving Jesus the op- 
portunity of telling us what He did in answer to 
the question, “Lord, how is it that thou wilt mani- 
fest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” The 
precious truth of the indwelling Christ was set 
forth in loving words for the comfort and the hope 
of the disciples; largely because Judas just at the 
right time asked just the right question. 











A Judas called by this name. We are practically noblest exploits in Hebrdw history, one of the 
i) certain that he is to be identified with Lebbaeus most intrepid out of the heroes of a heroic name, 
\' (Matthew 10:12) and Thaddeus (Mark 3:18). The and all the mighty men who later bore that name I 
' confusion of the names is significant. Presumably and all the glorious deeds they wrought, stand un- | 
Judas was his given name, the name by which he der a certain shadow because one craven wretch HM 
| formerly was known up to the time of the betrayal. who happened a bear the a sorever Lit 
r The other name came into common use we may associated that name with the idea of dishonor and tH 
') believe largely because it became necessary to dis- treachery. Whoever has used the name of Judas ff 
"4  tinguish him from the other Judas. - in the last nineteen hundred years has found it Wi 
i : necessary, in one way or another, to insert the iH 
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Lovers of their Fellow Men 





A REPORT OF THE SAGAMORE SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE, HELD 
AT SAGAMORE BEACH, CAPE COD, MASS. 


HE first essential of a good sum- 
mer conference on any philan- 
thropie subject is something good 
to comfortable place 
to stay. and high think- 
ing are well in theory, but we have 
noticed at many great gatherings that 
philanthropists habitually pune- 
tual at mealtime. 


eat and a 
Plain living 


are 


This is one thing that 


Francis E. Clark makes his home there, 
and so does that genial editor, Amos R. 
Wells, whose writings inspire more young 
people to more good purposes than any 
one other man in America. The resi- 
dents are happy in the companionship of 
each other and the sea, and the guests 
of the summer conference have happy 
memories. 





Lakewood 


makes Sagamore popular. There is some- 


thing good to eat, and there are com- 
fortable beds within sound of the sea, 
and there is a pleasant and hospitable 
atmosphere that greets one on arrival 
and abides. 

But conferences do not live on bread 
alone. The papers at Sagamore are pre- 
pared and the addresses delivered by 
men of ability and reputation, widely 


known as experts in their several depart- 
ments. 
DISCUSSION. 


FREEDOM OF 


There is one added quality to be men- 


tioned, and that is the entire freedom 
with which the subjects, when once pre- 
sented, are thrown open to discussion, 
and the free collision of the various 
opinions expressed. The spirit of free 
diseussion is not killed by fatal polite 
ness. 

These characteristics make for free 


intereourse and profitable interchange of 
thought. The chairman, Mr. George W. 
Coleman, presides with entire absence of 
presidential frigidity, yet holds an even 
handed balance in the discussions, which 
are entered into heartily by men and 
women of all shades of opinion. The re- 
ception tendered by Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
man is enjoyable, democratic, and truly 
social. 

We separate 
densed reports of the five principal ad- 


under headings con. 


vive 


dresses. They are notable articles by 
men of reputation, and their diseussion 
from the floor was full of interest. 


The Sagamore Beach colony was primar- 
ily a Christian Endeavor community. It 
is a village of with parks and 
waterworks, and with restrictions against 
the of liquor and. against frivolous 
It is a serious-minded com- 
on having a_ jolly 
doing President 


homes, 


sale 


amusements. 
munity, 
time 


good 


bent 


while good. 








Road. 


The eighth annual session of the Saga- 
more Sociological Conference, which 
opened at Sagamore Beach, Cape Cod, 
Tuesday, June 30, and continued Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, July 1 and 2, was 
unique among Boston’s summer gather- 
ings, for every one of the 500 educators, 
reformers and social workers invited to 
present attended the guest of a 
group of hosts which ineludes such men 
and women as George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Conference; Mrs. Glendower 
Evans, Arthur J. Crockett, of the Mod- 
ern Priscilla, and Rev. James A. Francis, 
of the Clarendon Street Baptist Church. 
The Conference was followed on July 3 
by a Council of Open Forums, conducted 
as a round table discussion by the lead- 
ers of Open Forums all over the country. 

The Conference was marked by a 
group of speakers both unusual and dis- 
tinguished. The nature of the season’s 


be as 


topic—‘The Race Problem in America, 
With Special Reference to the Negro, 
the Asiatic and the Jew’’—made the per- 
sonnel of the speakers most interesting, 
Among them they represent authorities 
on or representatives of every race men- 
tioned in the discussion. 

The Conference opened with a group 
of folk songs of many nations, rendered 
by Henry L. Gideon and by Mrs. Gideon, 
who was Miss Constance Ramsay, of 
Pachesham Park, Surrey, England. Mr. 
Gideon, besides being organist and choir- 
master for the past six years at Temple 
Israel, is a member of the faculty of the 
Boston Musie School Settlement, the di- 
rector of the Temple Singers, a concert 
company of soloists and choristers and 
a lecturer on musical topies for the Bos- 
ton Opera Company. He is a Kentuek- 
ian and a graduate of Harvard, who has 
lived and studied abroad for many years, 
These songs from the Chinese, Japanese, 
Negro and Yiddish, proved an admirably 
attractive introduction to the discussions. 

The opening service was conducted by 
Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., whose 
theme was ‘‘The Descent of the New 
Jerusalem.’’ 

On the same evening Professor Daniel 
Evans opened the discussion with a paper 
entitled, ‘‘Is Race Antipathy Rational ?’’ 
Professor Evans was born in Wales, and 
as a lad worked as a breaker boy in the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania, where al- 
most all the nationalities now migrating 
to America are represented. He is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, and is at 
present professor of Christian Theology 
at Andover Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge. ‘‘Each man should be proud of 
the race to which he belongs,’’ said 
Prof. Evans, ‘‘but prouder still that he 
is a human being and belongs to human- 
ity.’”’ 

‘‘WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS.’’ 

The second day of the Conference be- 
gan with tenor solos by Mr. Roland W. 
Hayes, a negro singer of Boston; Rev. 
William DeBerry, of Springfield, Mass., 
spoke on ‘‘What the Negro Wants.’’ 
Mr. DeBerry is himself a member of the 
race for which he pleads, and is pastor 
of St. John’s Congregational Church, in 
Springfield. He is a graduate of Fisk 
University, and thoroughly conversant 
with the eonditions and needs of the 
Negro both in the North and South. Mr. 
DeBerry’s address was followed by one 
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on ‘‘What We Can Do for the Negro,’’ 
by Rev. Benjamin F. Riley, of Birming- 
ham, Ala. Doctor Riley has had a most 
unusual eareer. Born in Alabama, edu- 
eated at Erskine College, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the University of 
Alabama, he became president of Ho- 
ward College, and after five years left 
to take the position of professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at the University of 
Georgia. He is author of a notable book 
‘‘The White Man’s Burden.’’ In 1909, 
as he says, ‘‘I was lured from a lucrative 
and pleasant position to seek an adjust- 
ment of racial conditions, because these 
conditions had reached a point that was 
deplorably horrible. For five years, in 
the face of opposition and prejudice, Dr. 
Riley has devoted himself entirely to 
work among the Negro race, his attitude 
being expressed in his book, ‘‘The White 
Man’s Burden.’’ ‘‘The Negro,’’ he says, 
‘‘asks not for a fish, but for a hook.’’ 
He believes the solution of the problem 
lies in educating him to help himself. 

These two ‘addresses, approaching the 
topie from opposite viewpoints, devel- 
oped a striking unity of sentiment, and 
were received with enthusiastic applause. 


DR GRIFFIS SPEAKS. 


Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who spoke 
on ‘‘The Asiatie in the United States,’’ 
is one of the greatest American author- 
ities on the subject, his knowledge being 
based on a long residence in the Orient. 
A Philadelphian by birth and a graduate 
of Rutgers College and Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary, he served in the Civil War 
and soon after went to Japan, where he 
was successively organizer of schools, 
Superintendent of Education in_ the 
Province of Echizen, and professor of 
physies at the Imperial University of 
Tokio. In 1907 he was decorated by the 
late Emperor Mutsuhito with the Order 
of the Rising Sun. Sinee his return to 
America he has served as a Congrega- 
tional pastor in Boston, and in Ithaea, 
N. Y., and has written extensively on 
various phases of history and _ travel. 
His address was one of keen analysis. 

At the morning session on Thursday, 
Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler read - his 
new poem, ‘‘The Crucible,’’ which re- 
cently appeared in The Century. Mr. 
Schauffler is well known both as a poet 
and musician, being the author of sev- 
eral books of verse. His | stirring 
**Seum of the Earth,’’ which appeared 
in the Atlantie Monthly a year ago, was 
a rousing plea for justice to the immi- 
grant. 

Following the reading, the entire ses- 
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sion Thursday morning was given up to 
general discussion with no_ special 
speaker scheduled. 

The last speech of the Conference on 
Thursday evening was that of Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell, on ‘‘Has 
Race Anything to Do With the Prejudice 
Against the Jew?’’ Most people are sur- 
prised to learn that Prof. Schmidt was 
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CONSUME YOUR OWN SMOKE. 


By H. O. SPeELMAN. 


When in reaching for roses you grasp but 
a briar; 

Or in striving to help men you kindle 
their ire, 

And their unthankful lives set your 
pulses on fire; 











At Sagamore Beach. 








born in Sweden and received part of his 
education at the University of Stock- 
holm. He has also been a student at the 
University of Berlin, and at Colgate Uni- 
versity, at which latter institution he was 
professor of Semitic Languages and Liter- 
ature until called in 1896 to a similar po- 
sition at Cornell. In 1904 and 1905 he 
was director of the American School of 
Archeology in Jerusalem, and he has con- 
tributed to the New International, the 
Jewish, and other encyclopedias, and 
is the author of several historical works, 
including ‘‘The Prophet of Nazareth.’’ 
Perhaps no man in the country is better 
fitted to speak on the subject assigned to 
him, and his address was an inspiration. 

The Sagamore Sociological Conference 
both in its speakers and its guests is it- 
self a typically American, and hence na- 
tional conglomerate, ‘‘melting  pot.’’ 
Councils of this sort will contribute to 
the solution of the. pressing racial prob- 
lems of America. 





Would that Christmas lasted the whole 
year through, and that the prejudices 
and passions which deform our better 
nature were never called into action 
among those to whom they should ever 
be strangers.—Dickens. 





Bradford Arms. 





Don’t flame forth in anger on other good 
folk; 

But bank your own fires, consume your 
own smoke. 


When you see how for glory and power 
men strain, 

And multitudes barter their souls for 
mere gain; 

Don’t hold the whole race in a righteous 
disdain, 

And strive to eut loose at a single fell 
stroke; 

But bank your own fires, consume your 
own smoke. 


When your brothers lose heart in life’s 
furious game, 

And in anger and hatred charge others 
with blame, 

And contention and strife set their 
hearts all aflame; 

Don’t add to the fuel by laughter and 
joke; 

But bank your own fires, consume your 
own smoke. 





SALUTES OF MANY KINDS. 


In the United States the characteristic 
salutation is ‘‘Hello!’’ 

The Arabs say on meeting, ‘‘A fine 
morning to you!’’ 

The Turk says with gravity, ‘‘God 
grant you his blessings!’’ 

The Egyptian is a practical maa. He 
has to earn his taxes by toil under a 
burning sun. Accordingly he asks, 
‘*How do you perspire?’’ 

The Chinese loves his dinner. Hence, 
he asks, ‘‘How are you digesting?’’ 

The Greeks, who are keen men of 
business, ask one another, ‘‘How are you 
getting on?’’ 

The national salutation of Naples was 
formerly, ‘‘Grow in grace!’’ At pres- 
ent, in most parts of Italy, a phrase 
equivalent to ‘‘How are you?’’ is used. 

The Spaniards say, ‘‘How are you 
passing it?’’ 

The French, ‘‘How do you earry your- 
self ?’’ 

The German, ‘‘How goes it?’’ 
The Dutch, ‘‘How do you travel?’’ 












UR age is known by many names. 

It has been termed the age of in- 

dustry and big business, the age 

of invention, of vast feats off 
engineering, of book-making, the young 
man’s age and woman’s age (though the 
latter is never given in exact figures). 
But this is pre-eminently an age of dis- 
eontent, for into our national life has 
come a disturbing vision. We may ery 
out peace, but there is no peace. 

The discontent that characterizes the 
hour is not only individualistic, but it 
is social. It does not belong to any par- 
ticular group of individuals, nor to any 
elass brought together as a social aggre- 
gate. For there is unrest in high places 
as well as among the lower strata of life. 
Nor do we find the great middle class 
any more at rest. Our nation is sad. 


WORLD-WIDE DISCONTENT. 


We are told by certain thinkers that 
this diseontent is confined to our nation, 
and is due to our democracy. That the very 
liberty we have had has in turn become 
the destroying factor. But it requires 
only a surface study of the nations to 
reveal the fact that discontent is world- 
wide. Britain is one seething, shifting, 
swarming mass of restlessness. Germany 
is ill at ease, as is shown by the large 
number of social Democrats elected to 
the Reichstag. France is shifting, and 
the trample of her feet resembles the 
revolutionary sounds of not long ago. 
Portugal has had a revolution. And what 
shall we say of those semi-civilized na- 
tions, but that they are even deeper in 
the ills of discontent? The Duma has not 
satisfied the Russian, nor the present at- 
tempt at government, the young Turk; 
while the Balkan states have just regis- 
tered their discontent in the horrors of 
war. The heathen lands are clamoring 
for a change. The restlessness of China 
is declared in terms of a_ revolution. 
India stands upon the threshold of ex- 
pectaney. All the nations are sad. 

Nevertheless, it is strange that we are 
so ill at ease under the splendid condi- 
tions of prosperity that obtain. As 
a whole, our nation was never more in- 
dustrious. More land is being tilled, 
greater crops are being produced, our 
factories are turning out more and bet- 
ter products, our banks are more reliable 
and our nation is growing wealthier 
every day. Wealth is giving us conveni- 
ences in the home, on the street, and at 
the market, which we never had before 
conveniences in communication, in travel 
and in industry. Our railways, steam- 
ships, and trains are moving parlors and 
palaces. At no time in the world’s his- 
tory were books, education, the arts, and 
entertainment better, cheaper, and 
brought to a greater number of people. 





DISCONTENT DUE TO NEW VISION OF GOD. 


Why then, in the face of all these 
things, are the nations sad? We are told 
that the people have lost faith in God, 
have forgotten him, and wandered away 
from his great love, peace and joy; that 
lack of faith means lack of purpose. 

It is not beeause our nation has lost 
faith, but because the people have gained 
a vision of God, and his truth. That 
vision has given men an enlarged hori- 
zon.. It has pointed out new purposes. 
The vision has directed them toward new 





Why the World is Sad 


An Interpretation of the Present-Day Universal Disquietude. 


BY H. ERWIN STAFFORD. 


duties. It has declared a new attitude 
for man to man. It has disturbed the 
satisfaction the nation had in_ itself. 
Onee, wealth was satisfied with its. own 
pleasures. The mansion upon the avenue 
with its many servants, the summer home 
in the mountains, the cruise among the 
tropics in the winter, brought joy, and 
satisfied. The wealthy were content to 
use their wealth for themselves. The 
great middle class has been successful in 
business, piled up big bank accounts, 
bought automobiles, fitted its homes with 
conveniences, educated its children, 
formed literary clubs, but still it is sad. 
Labor enjoys the best wage that it has 
ever enjoved (we remember that the pur- 
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chasing power of a dollar is less than it 
has ever been, and therefore the bigh 
wage does not count for as much as is 
sometimes boasted). But the laborer 
lives in better homes, has better equip- 
ment, better opportunities for his ‘chil- 
dren, and better educational facilities 
for himself. With the stereopticon and 
moving picture he may journey through 
all lands, and by means of the victrola 
may have the masters transported to his 
fireside. Yet, he is sad. He has had a 
vision of God. 


THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS RISING. 


Likewise, the nations ‘‘that sit in dark- 
ness have seen a great light’’ and are 
sad. While the new aspirations of the 
voung Turk have been declared in terms 
of polities, still underneath is an inner 
vision gained through religious light. 
The sun of righteousness is rising upon 
the heart and mind of Turkey. The 
Chinese Republic expresses itself in 
terms of government, but it is only the 
fruit of seeds long since sown in the 
heart of the nation by the faithful mis- 
sionaries of the cross. India, too, is aim- 
ing to throw off the bindings of caste and 
polities, beeause she is receiving a new 
faith. But the very restrictions of a 
traditional past are keeping these na- 
tions from enjoying the light of truth 
and therefore they are sad. 

But why is the world sad because it 


has seen God? For the same reason that 
the noble youth who received a vision 
from Jesus was made sad. He hesitated 
midway between what he was and what 
his vision showed him he could be. Had 
he been able to blot out the vision. he 
might have retained his whole measure 
of joy or had he gone on unto the com- 
plete fulfillment of his duty as seen in 
the new light, he would have been ex- 
tremely happy, but hesitating, he was 
sad. The wealthy of our land have seen 
God, but they are failing to follow the 
vision. They have looked at their char- 
ities, their gifts toward education, to- 
ward science, toward art, and toward re- 
ligion, and behold, these do not satisfy, 
Their vision asks for a larger measure 
of life, and until this is given, they will 
be sad. 


THE FORD EXPERIMENT. 


Some have tried to get joy through 
sharing profits in their business, such as 
Mr. Ford. Truly, this is commendable. 
In this step, Mr. Ford has outstripped 
his fellows, but he has only demonstrated 
to the great hungering, needy multitudes 
the vast margin which exists between the 
cost of production and the selling re- 
ceipts. His new plan solves nothing. It 
only deepens in the mind of the thinker 
the conviction that the people are being 
denied their rights—that there is an 
eternal wrong at the bottom of it all. 
Until this wrong is righted, and until men 
follow their vision, they cannot rejoice. 

Likewise, the middle and the laboring 
classes are sad because both have seer 
God, and yet are unable to follow him. 
There are some who are sad because they 
will not pay the price for righteousness. 
But most are sad because they cannot. 
Thus, the material world as a joy-giver 
has been tasted and is proving insipid. 

I am optimist enough to turn prophet 
for a moment. The day is already dawn- 
ing when our nation will swing from its 
great material pursuit to the real issues 
of life, to that which is life indeed. For 
the grapes of material joy have filled the 
presses many times, but lo, the wine is 
unfit for life. Men are turning to taste 
anew the water that quenches all thirst. 

And what shall we say of the foreign 
nations, save that their heathen faith is 
holding them in bondage. The God they 
see is the God they can love, and would 
follow. But to break the bonds that 
hold them fast, and to enter into the 
full promise of their new vision, is a 
task that is hard indeed. And so the 
people that sit in darkness are sad be- 
eause they are seeing the great light, 
and cannot follow it. 


**GoD HAS SPOKEN.’’ 


This vision of God and the possible 
righteousness toward God and man will 
continue to haunt men until the wor!d’s 
performance catches up with the ideal 
vision which they have received. For 
God has spoken, and the vision will re- 
main. No rest will be given until our 
nation and the nations of the earth make 
its life without—its life in the market, 
on the street, in the factory, in the coun- 
cil, and legislative hall—correspond with 
the vision which it holds within its soul. 
Once before in her history did our na- 
tion experience this truth. A day came 
when a vision of righteousness toward 
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the bound man, of liberty toward the 
burdened, disturbed her peace. Not un- 
til our nation arose, and went forward 
to fulfill her vision, did she find rest and 
Christ has appeared in the home. 


joy. 
He has caused 


He has entered the shop. 
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his face to shine in the office. The halo 
of his glory illuminated the legislative 
chamber, and he has brought restlessness 
and discontent. But, behold, his people 
are rising to put the new passion in a 
new life, to join with their Christ in his 
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new conquest, and to fulfill his vision of 


a new earth with a new brotherhood. 

The day is not far distant when a sweep- 

ing transformation shall proclaim the 

good and acceptable day of the Lord. 
Massillon, Ohio. 


The Responsibilities of the Christian Life 


A Message to a Slumbering Church. 


A SERMON TALK BY CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


N the passage first quoted there stands 

out very plainly the truth that they 

who profess to be the children of 

God are named, ‘‘Ambassadors For 
Christ.’’ It is not optional with them; 
they may fail of fulfilling the high fune- 
tion of their office, but they are ambassa- 
dors nevertheless. 

In the second passage quoted there is 
the implied truth that upon these ambas- 
sadors there is laid responsibility, and 
that it must be accounted for at some 
future time before the judgment seat of 
Christ. 

Now if it be thought a hardship that 
these responsibilities should be laid 
upon the children of God let me say, 
that not to have this consciousness of 
responsibility is to live an insipid, taste- 
less, useless life. To have no keen, sting- 
ing sense of having been given something 
to do, and for the doing of which I shall 
be held to account will make of us 
useless creatures indeed. The man who 
has no sense of responsibility is the man 
whose brain will be an empty place, not 
peopled with great thoughts; a man whose 
muscles are flabby; whose blood is water; 
whose heart knows no noble impulses, 
whose life is a dreary waste. 
RESPONSIBILITIES LAID ON CHILDREN OF GOD. 

I want to speak to you in all earnest- 
ness of some of these great responsibili- 
ties that are laid upon us as children of 
God. I desire that we may see that there 
are some responsibilities laid on us that 
are not upon those who are not Chris- 
tians. When we cross the line, and de- 
clare ourselves children of God, then there 
come to us some forms of responsibility 
that we did not have laid on us before. 
I have heard it said, that the Christian 
is no more responsibile in any sense 
than any other man, but I am sure that 
we shall see that it is not so; that there 
are forms of responsibility that belong to 
the ambassador that do not belong to 
other men and women. 

When a citizen of Great Britain comes 
to this country there are some responsi- 
bilities that he is under from the mo- 
ment that he lands, but when he becomes 
an actual citizen of this country there 
are new responsibilities that rest on him 
because of his having become a citizen, 
and it is just so with those who declare 
their allegiance to Jesus Christ. 

GROWTH AND FRUITAGE. 

First: That form of responsibility 
which is really the ground of all growth 
and fruitage. The child of God is re- 
sponsible to yield himself up to the power 
which ean alone produce growth and frui- 
tage. Christian character is not so much 
like a house that is built, as it is like 
a tree that grows. The acorn put into 
the ground has life in it, and the life 
finds its expression in the tree—the trunk, 
the branches, the foliage. So, the Word 
of God has the life in it, and planted 
in a human mind and heart it finds ex- 
pression in Christian character. Now, 
will you note the law of growth in the 


natural world? There is no prodigious 
effort. Go into the forest and you do 
not hear the trees groaning out their 
desire for growth; go into the flower gar- 
den and you do not hear any sighing 
after growth or beauty. Now what is 
really taking place is this. The trees, 
and the tiowers are yielding themselves 
up to the power that worketh in them, 





Sheldon. 


Rev. Charles M. 
and growth, and fruitage are the results 
of such yielding. In the springtime the 
trees put on their new garments, the fruit 
trees don their new robes of wondrous 
beauty and the flowers begin to bloom 
because they have surrendered to the 


life-giving current that flows through 
their being. Cut into the tree anywhere 
and you will find the sap—the 


life-blood of the tree. And this is the 
secret of all growth, and all fruitage. 
Now, there is a beautiful analogy here. 
The Christian grows, and bears fruit 
because he yields his being up to the 
power of the Infinite; and the responsi- 
bility that is primary and all-important 
is just this: that we open every avenue 
of our being to this current of life and 
power in order that it may permeate 
every part of the life. Not to respond 
to these forees of life which beat at 
the doors of my being is to become 
withered and useless. If I want light in 
my dwelling I am responsible to press 
the button. If I want water, I am 
responsible to turn the faucet; the light 
and the water are there calling to me, 
but I must respond to their eall. 

RELIGION, A REAL AND VITAL FORCE. 

In the second place the Christian is 
responsible to make the world see and 
know that religion is a real and vital 





‘*Now then, we are ambassadors for 
Christ.’’ II Cor. 6:20 ‘‘For we must 
all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ.’’ 2 Cor. 5:10. 








foree in the lives of men and women. It 
is not enough that there should be right- 
eousness, love, purity, kindness in books 
and sermons; they must be shown to 
men and women in concrete form; they 
must be incarnated in living men and 
women. Righteousness must go about 
on two feet. There must be righteous- 
ness that lifts a voice in mighty protest 
against wrong; that looks out on the 
world through eyes that flash with in- 
dignation when the poor are outraged, 
when compassion is smothered and pity is 
withheld. Purity, honor and chastity 
must live in real men and women. We 
are responsible to make the world under- 
stand that religion is real; as real as 
men and women are. The world is tired 
of unreality; hungry men are not ask- 
ing to look at pictures of joints of beef 
or loaves of bread, they want the real 
thing. Thirsty people are not asking 
for pictures of water fountains, they 
want the real thing. 
EXAMPLE AND INFLUENCE. 

And then, we are also responsible to 
see that both our example and our in- 
fluence are of such a character that they 
shall lift up and bless, rather than pull 
down and curse those who are affected 
by them. We are responsible to set be- 
fore our children and for young people 
such an example as shall lead them in 
the way of righteousness. We must see 
to it that the shadow of influence that 
we so continually are casting shall be 
of the right sort. No man has any least 
shadow of right to expect that his boy 
will be any better in a moral sense than 
he is. He furnishes the pattern and he 
must not curse fate if the goods are 
made up by the boy after the pattern 
given. If men want their boys to be in 
Sunday-school after they are fifteen 
years of age, let the fathers see that 
they themselves are in Sunday-school 
now. There is ever upon us this re- 
sponsibility to be present at the services 
of the church unless some unavoidable 
thing prevents. To say that you must 
do on Sunday some things that you never 
have time to do on other days is to 
juggle with the responsibility that God 
has laid upon you as a Christian man or 
woman. If any one shall think that I 
am in error about this I ask that you 
think it all out to its logical ending 
and see if the preacher is not right. 


SERVICE. 


We are responsible also to give our- 
selves in service to those who are less 


strong and less fortunate than our- 
selves; and we are to do this 
in a manner, and sometimes in a 


measure that is sacrificial. Indeed I am 
inclined to believe that Joseph Parker 
was right when he said: ‘‘ Whatever is 
not sacrificial is satanic.’’ 

And at last, but not least by any 
means, the church as a whole has upon 
her the responsibility of evangelizing the 
world. I do not say of converting the 
world for I do not find that in seript- 
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ure; on the contrary, the scriptures teach 
that the world will not be entirely con- 
verted when our Lord returns, but, we 
are responsible to make Christ known to 
all men and women whether they receive 
the message or reject it. 


And how shamefully the church has 
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failed to measure up to her responsibility. 
Never has any body of men and women 
had such opportunity; never such wide- 
open doors; never such a receptive spirit 
in heathen countries as now. And yet 
the chureh dallies with her God-given op- 
portunities; the treasuries of the Mis- 
sion Boards plead by their emptiness. 
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Oh, that there were some magic by which 
the eyes of the church might be opened. 


Oh, that some message of man, or angel, 
or Spirit might reach the slumbering 
consciences of man and women. May 
God help each of us to see our responsi- 
bility and to meet it as we ought. 


War in the Balkans 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT, JR. 


Editor’s Note: When the conference of peace commissioners sent by the contend- 
ing Balkan States to London finished its work two years since it was hoped that 
the troubles of that affected portion of the world were over, at least for years to 


come. 


It now appears, however, that after all the bloodshed, loss of life and de- 


struction of property, the Balkan region is as little satisfied as before, and pres- 
ent reports presage an early outbreak of hostilities between the old enemies, 
Greece and Turkey. This only enforces the time-proven truth that war never 
settles any question which diplomacy and conference might not more effectively 


and permanently decide. 


It is the brute in man that demands the appeal to the 


sword. In the meantime what is the position and duty of Protestant Christianity 


in such a crisis? This our Syrian correspondent discusses in 


OW that war seems about to be de- 

eclared between Greece and Tur- 

key, after the eyes of the world 

have been focused for two years 
on the Balkans, a few words as to some 
of the features of the situation which 
have a religious significance may be of 
interest. 

At the very beginning of the contest, 
certain of the more far-sighted London 
papers warned the world that before the 
struggle was brought to a close civiliza- 
tion ‘and Christianity would come to a 
shocked realization of the actual social 
conditions of the contending states. I 


King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who has been 
called by Pierre Loti “a cold-hearted war 
machine.” 


was in Paris at the time of the opening 
hostilities, and we received daily bul- 
letins of barbarities and atrocities, grow- 
ing constantly worse, but in general at- 
tributed largely to the Turks. Whole vil- 
lages destroyed and the people ruthlessly 
massacred formed no uncommon topic. 
Then came a little book by Pierre Loti 
‘*Turquie Agonisante,’’ in which he de- 
fended the Turks vigorously pointing 
out that they were but fighting for their 


own rights against an encroaching neigh- 
bor. He put the blame for barbarities 
upon the allies of the Greeks, ealling 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria a _ cold-hearted 
war machine, Nicholas of Montenegro a 
stock exchange broker trading on the 
misery of his people, and Peter of Servia 
a blood-stained usurper. Behind these 
three loomed up the late King George of 
Greece, ‘‘who seems to be ashamed of 
his associates and to dread their touch.’’ 

Such were the reports of the day, and 
we heard Turk and Bulgarian spoken of 
as rival savages. Now we find, after 
statisties have come to hand, that while 
no nation is free from blame and every 
one has been criticized or applauded, in 
reality it is the Greeks who have done 
the must looting and robbing,—murder 
being, of course, a necessary accom- 
paniment of the raids,—the Servians 
second and last of all. the most blamed 
of the two—the Bulgarians, while Tur- 
key, ever bloody in war, has done no 
more than retaliate. Like an animal at 
bay, hemmed in on every side, it must 
be expected to strike out at the oppor- 
tunity. Such an estimate shocks us who 
feel more akin to the Greeks than to the 
Slavie or Turkish races. But it must be 
remembered that it is not the govern- 
ment which ean be censured, nor the 
king. The blame falls rather upon the 
guerilla bands which fight for Greece 
but independent of all general discipline. 
When we examine the facts it is apparent 
that reckless slaughter and wanton 
eruelty are no more a part of their pro- 
gram than they were of our own armies 
in the Civil War. But there are thou- 
sands of wild fighters, loosely attached 
to each flag who are trying to obtain re- 
venge for the oppression of centuries and 
are not restrained in their method of go- 
ing about it. 

In all this turmoil the question of 
Christian missions supported by Prot- 
estant communions, is a vital one, for we 
are facing a triple foe striving to anni- 
hilate us. Austria, its long arm pointing 
in the direction of its political aims, is 
throwing all the power of its bigoted and 
despotic type of Romanism against the 
Protestants, hoping to push them out of 
the lands where it has influence. Russia, 
the champion of the oldest and most 
archaic form of Christianity, is doing all 
in its power to kill our work and over- 
throw the results already attained. 
While Turkey, ever the hot-bed of Is- 
lamie hostility to Christianity as a whole 


this article. 


unites with her former foes against the 
greater danger which she sees sapping 
her strength. When one counts—as far 
as one can do in such a complicated 
mass—the number of races, languages, 
religions, age-long feuds, bigoted lead- 
ers and conflicting policies struggling in 
the little area of the Balkans, he does 
not wonder that the tangle seems inex- 
tricable, and that extermination and re- 
population have been suggested as the 
best means of attaining peace. 

It seems impossible that Turkey can 
live. Only the other day Lord Bryce 
predicted that it was but a matter of 


Queen Eleanor of Bulgaria, who makes up in 
good qualities for her husband’s bad ones. 
She serves as a Red Cross nurse on the 
battlefield. 


years, or perhaps even months, until it 
was driven beyond the Bosphorus. And 
then what the situation will be no one 
ean say. Beside this problem that of 
Mexico seems but child’s play, and we 
are in daily dread of more war, blood- 
shed, suffering. 

There is, however, one result that has 
come from the intrusion of ‘the Balkan 
states into Turkish affairs, and that is 
the freeing of the Moslem religion from 
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the domination of the Porte. The Turk- 
ish masters and Arabie speaking sub- 
jects have long been at odds. Now, dur- 
ing the lull in hostilities, hordes of Turk- 
ish officials have come from their lost 
pasts in the Balkans to replace Arabic- 
speaking men in the government service 
in Asia. The people have endured much, 
but they will hardly submit to this new 
burden. And while the struggle may 
bring Mohammedanism to a higher plane 
of enlightenment, under a new leader- 
ship, still it wil! bring peril to the would- 
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be non-combatant Christian who may be 
forced to take sides for momentary pro- 
tection. Christian missions have not a 
moment to lose. If all cannot be made 
followers of Christ—and we know that 
such a thing is out of the question in a 
day,—they must at least be raised to a 
level where the conflict, when it comes, 
will be carried on, if I may be permitted 
the paradox, with Christian forbearance, 
—which Christians have not always 
shown,—and not be a swift return to 
savagery and barbarism. Here is the 
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point at which we have our work to do 
—to smooth out the troubles, not only be- 
tween ourselves and Islam, but between 
the contending forees within Islam itself. 
In Syria much good has been done, for 
in many times of peril the new spirit of 
tolerance brought in by the Christian 
schools has poured oil on the troubled sea 
of bigotry and hatred, and bloodshed has 
been averted. But there is still much to 
do, and there are all too few of us to 
do it. 
Beirut, Syria. 


Scientists Fight Alcohol as Poison 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF ALIENISTS AND NEUROL- 
OGISTS IN CHICAGO PASS STRONG RESOLUTIONS. 


AR on aleohol was declared last 

week by the national conven- 

tion of alienists and neurolo- 

gists in session at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. 

Not only was the vote unanimous, but 
there was no attempt to diseuss what 
was declared to be the most stringent 
set of resolutions ever adopted on that 
subject by a body of medical men. 

Not satisfied with declaring alcohol 
responsible for a large proportion of the 
world’s insanity, epilepsy, feeble-mind- 
edness and ‘‘other forms of mental, 
moral and physical degeneracy,’’ the 
resolutions recommended that state leg- 
islatyures prevent traffic in aleoholie liq- 
uors; that physicians initiate and carry 
on a publie education of the public as to 
aleohol’s ‘‘deleterious effects,’’ and prac- 
tically pledged the medical profession to 
take the van in seeking legislation for 
the extermination of aleoholie liquors. 


PLAN LEGISLATIVE WORK. 


The presentation of the resolutions by 
the committee on alcoholism as a posi- 
tive factor of insanity followed numer- 
ous citations of alienists’ investigations 
which were anything but favorable to 
aleohol; in fact, liquor did not appear 
to have one friend in the court of medi- 
cine. It seemed probable that before the 
end of the convention steps would be tak- 
en for the organization of a committee to 
begin the work of educating the public and 


seeking prohibition legislation from state 
legislatures next winter. 

Dr. Frank I. Drake of the Wisconsin 
state penitentiary at Waupun struck a 
hard blow at aleohol, and then opened a 
source of fryitful and interesting debate 
on the always popular subject of verbal 
joust among alienists, namely, eugenics. 

‘Of the 727 admissions to the Wiscon- 
sin penitentiary during 1912-13.’’ said he, 
‘*42 per cent admitted they had used liq- 
our to exeess and but 7 per cent denied 
the use of liquor in toto. I believe that 
I am well within the limits of truth when 
I say that 60 per cent of our convicts find 
their way to prison directly or indirectly 
beeause of alcohol.’’ 

The following resolutions were passed 
by the convention: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


‘Whereas, in the opinion of the meet- 
ing of alienists and neurologists of the 
United States in convention assembled 
it has been definitely established that 
aleohol when taken into the system acts 
as a definite poison to the brain and other 
tissues, and that the effects of this poison 
are directly or indirectly responsible 
for a large proportion of the insane, epil- 
eptic, feeble-minded and other forms of 
mental, moral and physical degeneracy; 
and 

‘*Whereas, The laws of many states 
make aleohol freely available for drink- 


ing purposes, and therefore cater to the 
physical, mental and moral degradation 
of the people, and many hospitals for the 
insane and other public institutions are 
now compelled to admit and care for a 
multitude of inebriates, and many states 
have already established separate colon- 
ies for the treatment and re-education 
of such inebriates, with great benefit to 
the individuals and to the commonwealth; 
therefore, be it 

**Resolved, That we unqualifiedly con- 
demn the use of aleoholic beverages and 
recommend that the various state legis- 
latures take steps to eliminate such use, 
and that we recommend the general es- 
tablishment by all states and territories 
of special colonies or hospitals. for the 
sare of inebriates; and 

‘*Resolved, that organized science 
should initiate and carry on a system- 
atic, persistent propaganda for the edu- 
cation of the public regarding the dele- 
terious effects of aleohol; and be it fur- 
ther 

**Resolved, That the medical profession 
should take the lead ‘in securing ade- 
quate legislation to the ends herein speci- 
fied.’’ 

The signers are Dr. Charles Read, Chi- 
cago, chairman; Dr. Arthur M. Corwin, 
Chicago; Dr. W. S. Lindsay, Topeka; 
Dr. Thomas D. Throckmorton, DesMoines, 
and Dr. Theodore A. Diller, Pittsburg, 
for the committee on aleoholism as a posi- 
tive factor of insanity. : 


“I Shall Not Pass Again This Way” 


found in the desk of Mr. Daniel 8. Ford, proprietor and editor of the Youth’s Com- 


(A copy of this poem, much worn, was 


panion, after his death when his desk was cleared by loving hands. 


benefacticns. ) 


It explains much of Mr. Ford’s wide and generous 


The bread that giveth strength I want to give; 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live; 
I want to help the fainting day by day; 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 


The faith to conquer cruel doubts and fears, 


Beauty for ashes may I give alway; 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er, 


And into angry hearts I want to pour 


The answer soft that turneth wrath away; 


I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith; 
I want to do all that the Master saith; 
I want to live aright from day to day; 


I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 
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A CREEDAL CONSTITUTION 
= HE efforts that have been made by the friends of Phillips 


Bible Institute at Canton, Ohio, to defend the action 

of its founders in incorporating a creed in its consti- 
tution are good illustrations of the fact that the Disciples have 
not fully lost their sensitiveness to the fundamental issue of 
ereedal subscription which was so important an item in the 
program of the fathers a century ago. The most impressive 
feature of that historic protest against the sectarianism of 
the age related to this very matter of creed formulation and 
insistence. No one of the fathers questioned the right of any 
man to announce his own convictions on Christian doctrine at 
any length he chose, and with any amount of detail. That 
against which they made their most insistent protest was the 
formulation of a statement as a test of orthodoxy in eonnec- 
tion with the organization of any church or other religious in- 
stitution. It is a strange commentary upon the rapidity with 
which high ideals may be forgotten that Mr. Phillips and 
the other founders of the Canton School, where, if anywhere, 
loyalty to the ideals of the fathers might have been expected, 
should abandon this well-defended ground, and resort to the 
very expedient practiced by sectarian organizations from the 
days of the Reformation down. The creed which was incor- 
porated in the constitution of the Phillips Bible Institute was 
as formal and definite a commitment of the institution and its 
instruction to a human creed as was the confessional test of 
the older Presbyterian Chureh with its articles of faith. It 
is a matter of satisfaction that the friends of the school, 
notwithstanding their vehement disclaimer of their creed and 
their attempted defense of their constitution, have revealed 
their sensitiveness to the widespread criticism which such a 
disclosure of creedal reversion has aroused. They are now ask- 
ing for assistance in drafting a constitution which shall be 
acceptable to the Disciples and not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the foundation. It ought not to be diffieult to draft 
such a constitution. We should like to see this young institu- 
tion, which is not without the ability to render valuable ser- 
vice in the training of men and women for certain types of 
Christian work, rid itself of the taint of sectarianism which 
it has unhappily and perhaps unintentionally gained. It is 
too late in the day for any organization claiming relationship 
with the Disciples to revert to the old and diseredited creed 


basis for its foundation. 


FLYING OVER JERUSALEM 


F HERE are few spots left on earth that are secure from 
the encroachments of modern invention. Jerusalem 


has been invaded by the flying machine. The daring 
aviators set forth from Constantinople, and were wrecked near 
Smyrna, but procured a new machine which they shipped to 
Beirut, by steamer. From Beirut they ascended in their new 
monoplane, flying southward along the coast and _ then 
east to Jerusalem where they were hailed with great demon- 
strations. Jerusalem has witnessed many miracles, but few 
so startling as this. He who wishes to see Jerusalem with 
some vestages of its antiquity remaining would better go there 
soon, for the day of modern modernity has arrived by rail 
and aéreplane. 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING 

FEW weeks ago the announcement was made by the 

A Chicago Record-Herald that it would henceforth refuse 
all liquor advertising. The announcement was received 
with great satisfaction by a host of readers, and on the 
strength of that promise a very considerable body of sub- 
seribers was added to its list. It seemed a timely and wise 
step to take. The country is ready for it. In a short time 
the leading daily papers all over America will adopt the same 
policy, and the Record-Herald appeared to have undertaken 


EDITORIAL 








the courageous task of pioneering in a field where there would 
surely be a rapidly growing following. Since that time, how- 
ever, the paper has come under a new management, and its 
name has been changed to the Chicago Herald. Features of 
interest have been added to the paper. But it is a disappoint- 
ment to see the Herald returning to the old alliance with the 
liquor power in its acceptance of advertisements of this 
objectionable character. It is the more to be regretted since 
the step toward a clean and progressive policy with regard 
to liquor advertising had already been taken. We hope that 
the patrons of the paper will join in a vigorous protest against 
a return to the whisky alliance. We do not believg a high 
grade journal like the Herald has to depend upon liqor adver- 
tising, though we are not unaware of the very strong pressure 
that the liquor trade is able to bring in behalf of Ats interests. 
But we do not like to see a newspaper going back on a bold 
and welcome act of independence once taken. 


FRATERNITY INTERESTS 
HERE is a very definite increase in fraternity interest 
ts of a higher type in college and university circles at the 
present time. The Greek letter fraternities have long 
had a place in the leading schools. Sometimes their influence 
has been admirable and sometimes indifferent or disastrous. 
Generally speaking the personnel of the students making up a 
particular chapter has been the determining influence in its 
moral character. Some fraternities have made earnest at- 
tempts to improve the tone of chapter life and with excellent 
Fraternity alumni have also used their endeavors 
with the same good results. It is encouraging, however, that 
a more general effort is now put forth by inter-fraternity 
co-operation. It is felt that the fraternity idea is capable 
of much greater value in educational institutions than has 
yet been realized from it. So definite has this feeling become 
that by mutual consent among fraternity leaders, the churches 
are being asked to co-operate in college and university centers, 
and Sunday, September 6, has been designated as ‘‘ Frater- 
nity Day’’ in which the effort is to be made by ministers and 
Christian leaders to impress college men with the interest the 
church actually has in student life, and particularly in those 
groups of students living in fraternity houses, and open to 
such Christian influences as Bible class instruction and many 
forms of social and Christian effort. The idea of such a fra- 
ternity Sunday is admirable, but of course must be left to the 
local ministry to use it as occasion may suggest. But those 
ministers who are really interested in college life and who know 
how strong are the bonds in which fraternity men are held 
will not fail to take advantage of this opportunity for direet 

approach to the chapter life in their cities. 


results. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME 

OW few young people realize the power which lies in 
H them to stain their family name. The reckless deed 
of the young man or woman causes a whole family 

to hang its head in shame. I once knew a family with an un- 
usual name, one degenerate member of which committed an 
atrocious murder. So full were the papers of the details of this 
horrible crime, trial and execution, so inevitably did it brand 
every man who bore that name with something of his own dis- 
grace that the whole family appeared in court and by legal 
proceedings renounced the name and chose a new one. Up 
that hour that name had been dear to them. It was the name 
of their ancestors, but they cut the tap roots of their family 
life, they renouaced their fathers and their fathers’ fathers 
in an effort to defend themselves against the shame that 
came upon them by reason of one man’s sin. That man mur 


dered not merely the one present name in the indictment, he 
murdered a whole family, he blotted out all of the reeords of 
future generations, the inheritance of a household transmitted 
through the name. 







































































MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE OUTLOCK 
7 HE news that Mr. Roosevelt has severed his connection 


with the Outlook is matter of more than passing inter- 

est, and is not without significance as to his program of 
future activities. It will be remembered that Mr. Roose- 
velt assumed the position of corresponding editor almost imme- 
diately after his retirement from the White House, and even 
during the strenuous days of the campaign four years later, 
he did not give over his activities on the journal. Now, how- 
ever, he writes that the call of publie service and the realiza- 
tion of the aims of the Progressive Party demand a larger 
measure of his time than is consistent with an editorial posi- 
tion. Politicians of all groups must regard this utterance as 
a note of battle. Mr. Roosevelt is a man of such resource- 
fulness and vigor that he has seemed competent to carry many 
burdens at the same time. This release from connection with 
a newspaper which afforded him a unique opportunity for 
public appeal must imply that he proposes an even more 
aggressive championship of his political ideals than‘ in the 
past. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man for whose personality and con- 
victions the public has the greatest respect. One may approve 
or disapprove of his political opinions, but no one is in doubt 
that he is to be taken seriously in whatever he attempts. It is 
impossible to regard him with indifference. And even when in 
his versatile adventures into regions quite remote from states- 
manship he has spoken with the air of finality on a variety 
of subjects astonishing to the ordinary mind, there was not 
lacking the tone of sincerity and painstaking investigation 
which went far to guarantee of his utterances. Few men of 
this or any other generation have dipped into as many ques- 
tions and written as widely and as well as Mr. Roosevelt. He 
is a citizen of whom America may justly be proud. And what- 
ever may be his political future, his actions will be watched 
with the keenest interest by people of all shades of opinion. 


JUDGES AND JURIES 

HE laws require that the twelve men in the jury shall 
- come to a unanimous verdict before condemning any 
man. But the supreme court can nullify a law by a 
vote of four to three. Would it not be well if the courts were 
bound to some approach to unanimity of action such as is 
imposed upon juries? If it is better for nine guilty men to 
escape than one innocent man to be punished, is it not better 
that a law should stand which the pople have enacted through 
their law making bodies rather than that courts balancing 
their judgment on a knifeblade edge should tip the legislation 
into the serap heap by the doubtful decision of the middle 
man on the bench? The Supreme Court exercises its large 
powers, larger than the framers of our system of government 
ever intended, through our desire that there should be some 
check on hasty legislation. But what check have we on hasty 

court decisions that become law? 


ULSTER AND IRELAND 


HE situation in Ireland continues to be tense, and per- 
- haps inereases in seriousness, notwithstanding the pass- 
ing of the Home Rule bill and its all but complete en- 
actment as English law. It was natural that the world should 
take for granted the practically unanimous wish of Ireland for 
self-government sinee that has been the plea of its peo- 
ple for half a century. In Mr. Gladstone’s day it was the 
burning question, a question which finally wrecked the Lib- 
eral party which undertook to be its champion. Upon the 
return of that party to power under Mr. Asquith eight years 
ago, the program of home rule was again taken up, and 
steadily it has been pressed under the constant spur of the 
small body of Irish Nationalists who have virtually held the 
balance of power in the Liberal party. Now that it has become 
a realization, it is astonishing to find that one entire section of 


Ireland, constituting at least a fourth of the population, will - 


have none of it. The northern counties, that pass under the 


- them. 








name of Ulster, are protesting to the point of armed rebellion 
against the provisions of the Home Rule Bill. It is difficult 
to determine the merits of this controversy. It is not wholly 
religious, for though Ulster is predominantly Protestant, and 
the rest of Ireland has a strong Catholic majority, yet a very 
large section of the Protestants of Ireland are enthusiastic 
Home Rulers, while the Liberal party in England which has 
promoted the law is almost completely Protestant. It is 
rather a sectional difference, and there is reason to fear that 
the cause of Ulster’s defiant attitude is its unwillingness to 
join with the remainder of Ireland in a common program of 
any sort. The Liberal leaders have shown a strong desire 
to conciliate the Ulster belligerents, and it is hoped by all 
that peace and not war may be the outcome. But certainly 
the great majority of the Irish people are quite right in insist- 
ing that they be permitted to enjoy that self-government for 
which they have pleaded and striven for generations. 


IS CRIME INCREASING? 


UDGE Gemmill, of the Municipal Court of Chicago, em- 

J phatically denies that crime is increasing. He said that 

the reason more people are arrested now than formerly 

is that very ofter offenses now are counted crimes which a 
few years ago had no recognition as such. 

More than half of all the people arrested in Chicago in 
1912 were charged with crimes which did not exist as crimes 
a few years ago. In other words, they were arrested for 
breaking laws which were not on the statute books until 
recently. 

To be specific: Of the 16,000 people of all ages and sexes 


‘actually tried in the Municipal court of Chicago in 1912 


who were charged with misdemeanors 8,600 were accused of 
violating laws which did not exist fifteen years ‘ago. 

Furthermore, an increasing number of arrests may be 
the best possible sign of improving conditions. 

**It will be frequently found,’’ says Judge Gemmill, ‘‘that 
the communities where law and order reign, and where jus- 
tice and righteousness most prevail, will have the most crim- 
inals not because the people are most depraved but because 
they have higher ideals and insist upon higher standards of 
living. 

The passage of the pure food law made 50,000 criminals 
of persons who before that time had been looked upon as good 
citizens; the law forbidding the employment of women for 
more than ten hours a day instantly made criminals of 
thousands of employers; they had not changed, but the pub- 
lie conscience has changed. 

‘‘During the last year I tried hundreds of cases against 
men and women who were arrested charged with violating 
the laws against child labor. Most of these offenders had 
yielded to the urgent entreaties of mothers to employ their 
boys and thus give them an opportunity to earn a little 
with which to buy clothes and books and other things desired 
in needy homes. Under the law as it now stands these em- 
ployers were criminals. Thirty years ago they would have 
been hailed as benefactors. No one, however, will say that 
child labor laws have not been a distinct step in advance.’’ 

More laws have been put on the statute books, as Judge 
Gemmill points out, within the last twenty-five years than 
during all the previous history of the republic. And there 
has been a great change in the character of these laws. 

In the old days almost all the criminal laws were negative. 
‘*Thou shalt not’’ was the way they all began. They for- 
bade a man to do certain things and punished him if he did 

The new laws are positive. ‘‘Thou shalt’’ is the present 
command. Under the law railroad companies must equip 
their trains with safety appliances; children, within certain 
ages, must be sent to school; manufacturers must provide 
sanitary working quarters for their people; they must equip 
their dangerous machinery with protective appliances; there 
are scores of other laws of the same kind. 
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Epworth League Convenes at Buffalo. 

The Epworth League seems to have 
lost none of its oldtime enthusiasm. The 
reports of the convention of the Metho- 
dist young people which was held at Buf- 
falo early this month sound like the re- 
ports that used to go up from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor hosts, assembled at one of 
the great gatherings in the early days of 
that movement. Among the notables 
present at the League convention were 
Bishop Quayle; Dr. H. M. Du Bose, of 
Atlanta; Ex-Governor Hanly, of Indiana; 
Dr. Paul B. Linn; Hon. Henry J. Allen, 
of Wichita, Kan.; Bishop W. F. Me- 
Dowell; Rev. W. F. Sheridan; Editor 
Dan B. Brummitt: Dr. Thomas Nicholson, 
of the Board of Education; Wm. H. 
Anderson, of the Anti-Saloon League, 
ete., ete. Henry J. Allen, who has made 
himself famous by his lay evangelistic 
work, in Kansas, made a deep impression 
upon the convention. We quote from one 
of his addresses: ‘‘A great student of 
the human heart said that money was 
the root of all evil, and when he said it 
he was not looking at money but at the 
human heart. We live in a day when we 
hear of social service and the uplift and 
child welfare and the awakening of the 
national conscience—and what is it? The 
spirit of Jesus Christ. It’s the approach 
of his program. Take Jesus Christ into 
actual partnership for one year and see 
what it will mean to your lives and the 
lives touching yours. I'll make this 
proposition: If any individual here this 
morning will give ten per cent of all he 
makes next year to Jesus Christ and is 
not satisfied when the year is up, let him 
send me an itemized statement to Wich- 
ita. I’ll make it good.’’ 


Fifteen Thousand in Parade. 

‘*Buffalo’s greatest Protestant Demon- 
stration’’ was-the parade on July 4, which 
seems to have somewhat exceeded in 
numbers, if not in impressiveness, the 
demonstration of the Sunday-sechool 
forees in Chicago, during the preceding 
week. It is reported that 15,000 League 
members marched through Buffalo’s 
streets on the hot afternoon of the 
Fourth. A most touching incident is re- 
ported by the Epworth Herald: ‘‘ Before 
the procession left MeKinley Cirele 
there occurred an incident of which the 
significance was probably not seen by 
everyone. Gathered there in the shadow 
of that marble shaft which has been 
raised to the memory of the martyred 
President, these young Methodists, proud 
to belong to the denomination that gave 
him to the nation, lifted their voices in 
the strains of ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ 
And as the last whisper died away, while 
yet the crowd was still, before the crash 
of the drums awoke them to life and to 
the long march ahead, it seemed as though 
a benediction settled on that place.’’ 


Prohibition Resolutions Approved. 

The following resolutions, passed en- 
thusiastically by the convention, show 
where the Epworth League stands on the 
drink question: ‘‘ Whereas, the national 
prohibition resolutions now pending in 
both Houses of Congress measure the 
most significant and important stage in 
the fight for a stainless, flag—Be It Re- 
solved, That the Ninth International Con- 
vention of Epworth Leagues declare it to 
be the conviction of the more than 





twenty thousand organizations represent- 
ing a million Methodist young people that 
the most urgent matter now before the 
nation is the national prohibition amend- 
ment at present pending—Be It Re- 
solved, That we urge upon our represen- 
tatives and senators that they support 
and pass these resolutions at as early a 
date as possible.’’ Of course, the resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

Editor Dan Brummitt, looking back 
over the great meeting of the young peo- 
ple makes the following comment on the 
significance of the convention: ‘‘One 
thing stands out above all others in 
looking backward at Buffalo. The Ep- 
worth League is entrenched in the hearts 





























Rev. A. Z. Conrad, of Park Congregational 
Church, Boston, who is promoting a “Win- 
One” campaign. 


of its members, and in the thought of the 
Chureh’s leaders. It never had a more 
definite, more workable or more spirit- 
ually and practically acceptable platform 
than that on which it stands today. It 
may need to adjust itself to changed 
conditions in other departments of Chris- 
tian activity, and always it must adapt its 
activities to its own changing forms of 
expression. But the Epworth League, as 
an institution, is, in theory and practice, 
as truly necessary as any other depart- 
ment of the church.’’ 


Chicago Gets Christian Endeavor Meet. 

The decision of the executive commit- 
tee of the Illinois Christian Endeavor 
Union to hold the state convention in Chi- 
cago next year in conjunction with the 
international and world’s Christian En- 
deavor conventions, will be followed by 
similar decision by other state organ- 
izations, according to Christian En- 
deavor leaders. The four-day con- 
vention of the Illinois organization which 
closed last week at Peoria, is said 
to have been the largest convention 
ever held by the Illinois organization. 
One hundred and fifty delegates attended 
from Chicago. Plans for a law enforce: 
ment campaign in Chicago have been 
formulated by local leaders in harmony 





with the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, which provides for a statewide 
campaign. 

Chicago Has Vacation Schools. 

Play, study and work are combined 
at the vacation Bible schools whose ses- 
sions have opened in numerous -Chicago 
churches. No books are used. Basket 
weaving is taught as is also biblical geo- 
graphy by means of maps drawn in the 
sand. An outing is given the children 
onee a week for the purpose of nature 
study. Among the churches in which 
schools are operated are the following: 


Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, 
Aiken Institute (Baptist); Lincoln 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Moody Church, Olivet Institute (Presby- 
terian), Moody Church and Halsted 
Street Institutional Church, Halsted and 
Nineteenth streets. 


Professor Urges Sunday-school Reforms. 

Instead of dwelling on abstract ques- 
tions in the ‘‘Temperance Lights,’’ 
‘*Mission Pointers,’’ and ‘‘Why We 
Shouldn’t Smoke’’ columns of Sunday- 
school weeklies, Prof. Theodore G. Soares 
of the University of Chicago recommends 
that the Sunday-schools implant civie 
ideals in the minds of the community by 
eutting the long grass of the ehureh 
lawns, washing the windows, and clean- 
ing out rubbish in the alleys back of the 
chureh buildings. These suggestions were 
made at the Sunday-school Institute held 
at the University of Chicago a few days 
ago. His topic was ‘‘Civie Ideals and 
the Sunday-sehool Curriculum.’’ ‘‘Big- 
otry and intolerance should be driven out 
of the children’s classes in the Sunday- 
schools,’’ said Professor Soares, ‘‘if we 
are to edueate the children according to 
the best ideals. The best way to do this 
would be to lay stress on the actions of 
really great figures, such as Florence 
Nightingale, Jacob Riis, President Lin- 
eoln, and not spend our time telling the 
children what not to do. The examples 
of great characters would be enough to 
set a standard of correct living for 
them.’’ Professor Soares urged his audi- 
ence to begin the celebration of great 
national festival days in the churches, to 
stimulate the instinct of patriotism to 
something higher than the thought of bat- 
tle and bloodshed. He advised the com- 
memoration of the birthdays of Lincoln 
and Washington by pageants in which all 
the Sunday-school children take part on 
an occasion set apart for them. He said 
that the emphasis in the celebrations 
should be placed not on the military 
deeds of historie heroes but on their 
work for peace. 


A Valuable Sociological Study. 

The American Sociological Society re- 
ports the publication of Volume VIII of 
its records, entitled, ‘‘Problems of Social 
Assimilation.’’ The table of contents in- 
eludes the following essays: ‘‘A Vision 
of Social Efficiency,’’ Albion W. Small. 
‘*The Neighborhood in Social Reconstrue- 
tion,’?’ Robert A. Woods. ‘‘The Assimi- 
lation of the American Indian,’’ Fayette 
Avery McKenzie. ‘‘The Rising National 
Individualism,’’ Herbert Adolphus Mil- 
ler. ‘‘Racial Assimilation in Secondary 
Groups,’’ Robert E. Park. ‘‘The Prus- 
sian-Polish Situation: An Experiment in 
Assimilation.’’ William I. Thomas. ‘‘An 
Outline of Social Study for Elementary 
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Schools,’’ John M. Gillette. ‘‘Social 
Assimilation: America and _ China,’’ 
Charles R. Henderson. ‘‘ Assimilation in 
the Philippines, As Interpreted in Terms 
of Assimilation in America,’’ Albert E. 
Jenks. ‘‘Financial Statement of Ameri- 
ean Sociological Soeiety.’’ ‘*Constitu- 
tion of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety.’’ ‘*Membership List of the Ameri- 
ean Sociological Society for 1914.’’ 


Episcopalians Against Saloons. 

At the council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in Arkansas, held at Fort 
Smith, the chureh placed itself on record 
as being fully and heartily in favor of 
and in sympathy with the present move- 
ments to restrict and suppress the liquor 
traffic. This is the first time such a 
thing has happened in the history of the 
church. Dr. W. A. Walton sounded a 
note which gave courage and inspiration 
to the convention to express the senti- 
ment embraced in the following resolu- 
tions: ‘‘The Diocese of Arkansas, in 
council assembled, desires to put itself 
upon record as being in hearty approval 
and sympathy with the current move- 
ment to restrict and suppress the sale of 
intoxicants, and also that we are ready 
to do all in our power to make effective 
the recent legislation on this subject by 
the state and nation.’’ 


Epworth League for United Methodism. 
The sentiment of the International Con- 
vention of the Epworth League, held at 
Buffalo, was all for the union of the two 
Methodisms of the United States. ‘‘ These 
young folks,’’ says one of the Methodist 
weeklies, ‘‘know nothing of the adminis- 
trative difficulties, to say nothing of the 
less tangible, but more potent, hindrances 
to union. They are willing to leave all 
such details to experts. But they do be- 
lieve and say that no impossibility ought 
to stand between the Methodisms which 
once were one, and keep them always 
apart. They have no arguments; they 
have only a conviction and a confidence 
that Methodism ought not to be content 
longer with a divided communion.’’ 


University in Religious Education Move. 

A new department for Religious Edu- 
cation intended especially to train for- 
eign missionaries and Sunday-school 
workers, is to be opened at Brown Uni- 
versity at Providence, R. I. next Sep- 
tember. An effort will also he made 
through the department to give a more 
distinetive religious tone to student and 
faculty life, and to bring out the relig- 
ious value of such subjects as Social and 
Political Science, Philosophy, History 
and Economies. Courses in these sub- 
Jeets are announced as part of the eurri- 
culum of the new department. The re- 
quirement of daily chapel attendance will 
hereafter be strictly enforced. The re- 
quirement has been waived hitherto in 
case of Catholie and Jewish students, of 
whom there are many at Brown. The re- 
sult has not been satisfactory, however, 
and as the service, though usually con- 
ducted by a Baptist or other Protestant 
clergymen, is undenominational, the at- 
tendance of all students will hereafter be 
required. The new policy will apply to 
the Woman’s College as well as to the 
men. As a result of Pres. W. H. P. 
Faunce’s urgent appeal during the past 
year for student vounteers for China, 
Mr. G. 8S. Goodspeed of the class of 1914 
will enter upon some form of Christian 
service in China next October. Mr. 
+ eg Bi will also represent the 

ar 11 Company in a business ca- 
pacity, was prominent in Y. M. C. A. and 
Sunday-school work while at Brown. 
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Salvation Army Leader Gets Degree. 
DePauw University, Methodist Institu- 
tion at Greencastle, Ind., honored itself 
by giving the degree of doctor of divin- 
ity to Colonel 8S. L. Brengle of the Salva- 
tion Army. Dr. Brengle is a true doctor 
in divinity, preaching and practicing the 
healing of souls with much success. 


Prepares ‘‘Movies’’ for Churches. 

Dr. Charles Stelzle, formerly at the 
head of the Social Service Department of 
the Presbyterian Church, but now en- 
engaged as a general Christian social 
efficiency engineer, has organized a mov- 
ing picture company to produce films for 
chureh use. It is announced that begin- 
ning October 1 this company will supply 
four hundred churches in four hundred 
cities of the United States with a high- 
class weekly five-film motion picture 
entertainment. The company has at the 
present time a photographer in Palestine 
taking pictures, another man is searching 
Europe for the best educational films, 
while a third is collecting from all over 
America photo plays suitable for church 
use. The plan is to have-sixty centers 
with a moving picture operator for each 
eenter. This operator will give an exhi- 
bition in one ehureh in a city each night 
in the week. The cost to the chureh of 
the entertainment will be $20 per night. 





SOCIAL SERVICE AT EPWORTH 
LEAGUE CONVENTION. 


Some Statements from Harry F. 
Ward, Secretary of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. 


There are two great industrial wrongs 
—overwork and underpay. 

A large part of the industrial army goes 
into battle unequipped. To subject the 
ill-nourished, untrained individual to the 
highly developed operations of the fac- 
tory is to impose a double strain. 

God did’nt make the human frame to 
work indoors, but we compel people to 
crowd within brick walls and keep pace 
with swift and unwearying machinery. 
The last attachment to a high-geared 
machine is a boy or a girl, and when that 
attachment gets loose you are likely to 
find it in the dance hall or the saloon 
or the brothel. 

Men used to start war by carrying fire 
from clan to clan. Today we must start 
the war on industrial wrongs by carry- 
ing facts from church group to church 
group. 

It is time to raise up young people 
who are forever done with mere party 
interests and party favor. 

You can count on the fingers of one 
hand the states that forbid night work 
for girls. 

Night work and the long day and the 
seven-day week exist to serve your con- 
venience. An aroused local sentiment 
can stop them. 

We must shift our religious emphasis. 
We are not to seek a more abundant life 
to come, but a more abundant life to- 
day. We are to change conditions and 
to change the individual’s life, so that 
these will work together to make the 
new earth. 

When the great call for volunteers 
was made in the early part of the Civil 
War, the North responded, “We are 
coming, Father Abraham!” The new 
call to our Methodist youth must have 
an answer of equal fervor: “We are 
coming, Lord Jesus, ten hundred thou- 
sand strong!” 

A common cause welds us together. 
This is a crusade, not to capture the 
tomb of Jesus, but to show the toil- 
burdened the heart of the living Christ, 
and to put his mastery in the seat of 
power from which Mammon must be 
driven. . 
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Death of Dr. W. B. Palmore. 

The death is reported of Dr. W. B. Pal- 
more, editor of the St. Louis Christian 
Advoeate. Dr. Palmore is well known as 
soldier, editor, lecturer and churchman of 
the Methodist brotherhood. The follow- 
ing biographical sketch, from ‘‘Who’s 
Who’’ tells an interesting story: ‘‘Pal- 
more.—William Beverly, clergyman; born 
in Fayette County, Tenn., February 24, 
1844; son of William Pledge and Eliza- 
beth Ann (Hobson) Palmore; educated 
in private schools and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; received degree of D. D. from 
Central College, Fayette, Mo.; served 
under Gen. John S. Marmaduke, C. S. A., 
and surrendered his division flag at close 
of Civil War; ordained to M. E. Chureh, 
South, ministry and began preaching in 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1877; entered edi- 
torial work in St. Louis in 1890; editor 
and publisher St. Louis Christidn Advo- 
eate. Has lectured and preached in 
nearly every country of the world since 
1880; assisted in establishing College Pal- 
more in Mexico and Palmore Institute in 
Japan. Member Second Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference, Washington, in 
1891; Third, London, 1901, and four Gen- 
eral Conferences of the Church. Founder 
of the Order of New Century Knights 
(boys). President Board of Curators of 
Central College for Women; ex-Chaplain 
Missouri Senate and Missouri State 
Penitentiary; chosen Prohibition nominee 
for Vice-President of the United States 
in 1908, but declined. Prohibitionist.’’ 


South American Sunday-school Tour. 
South America is ready for a Sunday- 
school advance. With the recent great 
inerease in the number of young people 
in the Christian and other institutions of 
learning in South America there is a call 
for training through the Bible that shall 
head these educated young people toward 
Christianity. The Sunday-school is 
greatly needed in this program, and mis- 
sionaries agree as to its important posi- 
tion in the scheme of religious education. 
The World’s Sunday-school Association 
is planning to put a man in South Amer- 
ica in the near future to develop this in- 
creasing interest and to meet the great 
need. The American General Secretary, 
Mr. Frank L. Brown, is forming a party 
of Sunday-school workers to make a tour 
of various ports of South America on the 
**Lapland,’’ to hold meetings and con- 
ferences with missionaries and native 
workers in the Sunday-school. The ‘‘Lap- 
land’’ will sail from New York about 
January 15, 1915. All persons interested 
are requested to communicate with Mr. 
Brown at 216 Metropolitan Tower, New 


York City. 


Prizes for Peace Essays. 

The Chureh Peace Union announces 
several prizes for essays on interna- 
tional peace as an obligation of Christian 
nations. They offer $1,000 for the best 
essay of between 15,000 and 25,000 words 
by any pastor of a church in the United 
States; three prizes of $500, $300 and 
$200 to theological students; ten of $100 
each to church members between 20 and 
30 years of age; twenty of $50 each to 
Sunday-school pupils between 15 and 20, 
and fifty of $20 each to Sunday- 
school pupils between 10 and 15. All 
essays must be submitted before next 
January. Further information concern- 
ing these offers may be had by address- 
ing Rev. Frederick Lynch, secretary, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


One of the ‘‘empty buildings’’ in a dry 
town is the jail. 
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[ ‘Of Human Interest ] 





Lincoln and Sickles. 

Although the late Gen. Daniel Sickles 
was politically opposed to President Lin- 
coln, and although he was not a soldier 
by experience or profession, yet Mr. Lin- 
coln never failed to confer command on 
him when a proper opportunity offered, 
notes the Youth’s Companion. The pro- 
motion of Sickles often excited the sur- 
prise of the President’s friends. 

‘*The real cause,’’ recently said Rep- 
resentative Farr, of Pennsylvania, whose 
father was intimate with President Lin- 
coln, ‘‘was the President’s deep sense of 
gratitude. He never forgot a favor; 
more, he never seemed to feel that he 
had sufficiently repaid one, even though 
it were a matter of simple courtesy. 

‘*At the time of Lincoln’s election to 
the presidency, there were in the House 
of Representatives a few Republicans 
who were still nursing their disappoint- 
ment that the obseure western politician 
had won the nomination over the much 
more distinguished Senator Seward. 
After Congress convened that winter, Mr. 
Lineoln came to Washington and having 
occasion to come on the floor of the 
House one day,—a privilege he enjoyed 
as a former member,—he walked in with- 
out any previous notice to the members. 

‘*His presence was not particularly 
noticed by anyone, for the members were 
engrossed in their own affairs. But Mr. 
Sickles, who was a member from New 
York, saw him, and spoke to his friend 
and fellow Democrat, ‘Sunset’ Cox. 

‘¢*T think,’ he whispered, ‘that Lin- 
ecoln feels hurt because none of the Re- 
publicans have called attention to the 
President elect’s presence on the floor. 
He’s a modest man, oversensitive, in- 
deed, and just now he’s miserable over 
what he fears is an intentional slight. 
Of course you know, and I know, that it 
isn’t, but Lineoln doesn’t know it, and 
it’s one of those things that you can’t 
explain away. Go over to one of your 
Republican friends, and tell him before 
it’s too late. They’ll understand it, ecom- 
ing from you.’ 

** Sunset’ Cox, who was a privileged 
character, and as intimate with the Re- 
publican members as with the Democrats, 
hastened over to one of the Republican 
leaders. A moment later, with Mr. Cox 
beside him, the Republican, eager to re- 
pair the neglect, rose and called the at- 
tention of the speaker to the presence of 
the President elect. At once the whole 
House rose to receive him. 

‘**Tt’s all right, Cox,’ whispered 
Sickles, with gratification. ‘I can tell 
from Lincoln’s face.’ 

‘*Sometime after, Mr. Lincoln took oe- 
easion to thank Cox for standing up with 
the Republican leader on that day to 
represent the Democrats. 

‘**Bless your soul, that was Sickles’ 
doing! replied Cox, and he told Mr. Lin- 
coln the whole story—a story he never 
forgot.’’ 

Queen of England on a Ladder. 


As I sat on a summer baleony in 
Venice, writes a contributor to the 


Youth’s Companion, I heard from a 
charming Dutehwoman this pleasant 
story about Queen Mary of England. 


The husband of the Dutch lady was the 
founder of one of the largest lace houses 
in Venice, and she had always taken an 
active part in the business. 

‘*O eourse,’’ she 


said, with Dutch 


* common sense, ‘‘no one can say that lace 


is one of the necessities of life, so they 
who sell it must seek the places affected 
by the wealthy. We have a branch estab- 
lishment at St. Moritz every summer. 
One year I was there with laces that cost 
us 200,000 franes, and I had with me a 
young woman to help me with the sale. 
The insurance company refused to insure 
us because they had lost so much through 
fires in that country. The wooden chalets 
burn like tinder, and the water supply is 
always inadequate. 

‘*My chalet was often visited by very 
great ladies. The sister of the Emperor 
of Germany bought little, but she loved 
to look at the beautiful laces. The Prin- 








ABOUT PREACHERS AND OTHERS. 

The story is told of a certain man who 
did not approve of foreign missions. One 
Sabbath, at chureh, when the collection 
was being taken up for these missions, 
the collector approached and held out the 
collection box. The man shook his head. 

‘‘T never give to missions,’’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘‘Then take something out of the bag, 
sir,’’ whispered the collector, ‘‘the 
money is for the heathen.’’ 


. * * 


A Seotch minister had been away on a 
vacation, and on his return asked the 
sexton how all had gone in his absence. 
‘‘Very well, indeed,’’ was the cheering 
response. ‘‘They do say that most 
meenisters leave some one worse than 
themselves to fill the pulpit when they 
go away, but you never do that, sir.’’ 


A soldier is allowed ‘to ‘‘change his 
religion,’’ as it is termed, if he ean con- 
vinee his commanding officer that he had 
good reasons. On one occasion a man 
intimated his desire. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the colonel, ‘‘what are 
your reasons? Have you conscientious 
convictions in regard to the matter?’’ 

The man intimated that he had. 

‘*And,’’ continued the colonel, ‘‘to 
what denomination do you wish to be 
transferred ?’’ 

Said the ease-seeking Tommy, ‘‘I dis- 
remember the name, sir, but it’s them as 
parades for chureh half an hour later 
than the others.’’—Quiver. 


* . . 


He was enraptured with the scenery. 
His fair companion at the country resort 
sat upon the stone wall beside him. 

‘‘Behold that exquisite sunset!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Note the delicate flesh 
tints, the eream shades, the long dashes 
of vermilion and the almost living fire 
that leaps up from the sinking sun as 
from a fountain. Behold the framework 
of darkening skies and of deep green. 
Isn’t it wonderful ?’’ 

His fair companion sighed heavily. 

‘*You just bet it is!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘Tt looks just like a great big lobster 
salad.’’—Lippincott’s. 

. o . 

A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree, 
‘‘For,’’ said he, ‘‘ ’tis enough 

Fiddle 
Without being Fiddle, D. D.’’ 
—Philadelphia Publie Ledger. 


to be 
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cess Letitia of Savoy was another ha- 
bitué, but the most friendly were the 
Duchess of Teck and her tall daughter, 
the Princess Mary, then the Duchess of 
York. 

**One morning I heard a great commo- 
tion in the street, and I stepped out to 
see what was wrong. A chalet was on 
fire not far away. A turn of the wind, 
and we should be caught. More than the 
flames even, I dreaded the thieves who 
take advantage of such scenes of con- 
fusion. I stepped back into my chalet 
and locked the door, that we might be 
undisturbed. I pulled out packing cases 
and trunks, and I and my assistant were 
beginning to pack up the laces and em- 
broideries when the Duchesses of Teck 
and York came by. 

***Oh, let us help you!’ they insisted. 
‘It would be dreadful for those lovely 
things to be injured or lost.’ 

‘They worked like Turks. The Duch- 
ess Mary was so tall that she could reach 
everything, and as she handed the laces 
to me I packed them carefully in the 
eases. The gentleman in waiting went 
back and forth, and kept us posted as to 
the progress of the fire. The Duchess 
Mary even went up on a ladder and 
fetched down the mirrors. I have 
never had better or more energetic as- 
sistance, and it was all done with such 
simplicity, good sense, and good fellow- 
ship. Fortunately, although five chalets 
were burned, the wind did not bring the 
fire our way.’’ 


Julia Ward Howe to Sumner. 

In Mr. H. J. Warner’s ‘‘ New Letters 
of an Idle Man’’ appears the following 
brief anecdote concerning Julia Ward 
Howe: 

She had invited Charles Sumner to a 
party to meet Edwin Booth, the actor. 
Sumner was disinclined to come. ‘‘The 
truth is,’’ he said, ‘‘I have got beyond 
taking an interest in individuals.’’ 

Mrs. Howe made no reply at the time, 
but in her diary that night she wrote, 
‘‘Charles Sumner has got beyond tak- 
ing an interest in individuals. God Al- 
mighty has not got so far.’’ 


Getting Round a Proposition. 

Here is one that was told at a recent 
dinner by Senator Thornton of Louisiana, 
in demonstrating that there is always 
more than one way of getting around a 
difficult proposition. 

One afternoon Hans and Fritz were 
rambling along the street when they came 
abreast of a laundry. Instantly Fritz 
stopped and began to study the char- 
acters on a sign that announced Sing 
Lee’s excuse for being in America. 

‘‘Vot makes you stob here, Fritz?’ 
asked Hans, wonderingly. ‘‘Vot vas you 
looking adt?’’ 

‘‘T vas looking adt dot sign, Hans,”’ 
was the smiling rejoinder of Fritz. ‘‘Can 
you readt him?’’ 

‘‘No, I ean’t readt him,’’ answered 
Hans, glaneing at the sign, ‘‘but if I 
hadt my horn here I could blay him.’’ 


Another Gladstone Story. 

Mr. Gladstone once said that he had 
solved the domestic problem in this way: 
‘Whenever Mrs. Gladstone insists, I sub- 
mit; and whenever I insist, she sub- 
mits.’’ He didn’t say, however, whether 
they took turns about insisting and sub- 
mitting. The Boston Transcript remarks 
that marriage is a failure when one of 
the parties insists on being the insister, 
and doesn’t take turns in submitting to 
be the submitter. 
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Conference of Mission Boards Working in Mexico 


In response to a call from the Mission- 
ary Boards, carrying on work in Mexico, 
a conference was held in Cincinnati, June 
30—July 1, in the chapel of the Methodist 
Book Coneern Building. This was the 
first conference ever held on Mexico by 
the missionary forces in the United 
States, and the fact that all eyes are now 
turned upon that distracted country made 
it indeed a notable gathering. 

Our sixty representatives were present, 
from the northern and southern Presby- 
terians, the Methodist Episcopal and 
southern Methodist churches, the Con- 
gregationalists, the northern Baptists, the 
Protestant Episeopal Church, the Friends, 
and the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions of the Disciples of Christ. 
About twenty-five of those in attendance 
were missionaries from Mexico. 

The conference was deeply indebted to 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian 
Board, and Bishop W. F. Oldham, of the 


Methodist Episcopal Board, who sug- 
gested the plan of work on which the 
meeting was conducted. Other’ well- 


known leaders in missionary work who 
were present were Bishop W. R. Lam- 
buth, who was made chairman of the con- 
ference, Bishop MeConnell of the Metho- 
dist Chureh, Dr. John Howland of the 
Congregational Board, Dr. W. W. Wal- 
lace of the Presbyterians, and others, too 
numerous to mention. Of the chief wom- 
en, working in and for Mexico, there 
were not a few present. Miss Belle H. 
Bennett, president of the Women’s Coun- 
cil of the Methodist Chureh south, Miss 
Mabel Head, the secretary, Miss Gibson, 
president of the Searritt Bible Training 
School, Mrs. F. T. Miller, of the Baptist 
Women’s Board, Miss Roberts, and Miss 
Case, each of whom has worked in Mex- 
ico for more than a quarter of a century, 
and other splendid women were in at- 
tendanee. The Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions is the only agency in our 
chureh doing work in the republic, and it 
had a delegation of nine to represent it. 
By request, President McLean, and Secre- 
tary Stephen Corey of the Foreign Society 
were members of it, as well as three wom- 
en from our National Executive Commit- 
tee, three men from the Faculty of the 
College of Missions, and Miss Elma Ire- 
lan, who made the fatiguing journey from 
Piedras Negras, in order to give us the 
benefit of her long experience as a mis- 
sionary in Mexico. 


‘a ROBERT E. SPEER. 


After the meeting was organized, Rob- 
ert E. Speer distributed some helpful 
literature to members of the conference, 
and gave an illuminating statement of 
the plans and aims of those who called it. 
He said that the only hope for Mexico 
was Christian education—that the whole 
history of the country showed that politi- 
eal rule could not work out its redemp- 
tion from the present deplorable condi- 
tions. The duty of doing this character- 
forming work was largely laid upon the 
Christian churehes of the United States 
—because of our near neighborhood to 
Mexico, and because of work already be- 
gun there. The necessary withdrawal of 
American Missionaries, and the partial 


Suspension of missionary enterprises on 
account of the revolution, gave us the op- 
portunity of making a new start when 
our workers were able to return to the 





field. He urged that when we do, 
we rectify the mistakes of former admin- 
istrations; these mistakes were largely a 
lack of co-operation between the various 
boards, and a consequent overlapping, 
both of territory and work; one of the 
results of this was, that only fifteen out 
of the thirty states of Mexico were be- 
ing effectively occupied, and fully five 
millions, of the fifteen millions of the 
people there, were not reached by mis- 
sionary agencies. The greatest need, 
therefore, was adequate occupation of 
the field, and that could only be accom- 
plished by united effort. In order to ef- 
fect this, he urged that we consider all 
missionary enterprises in Mexico as be- 
ing done under the auspices of one great 
ehureh there, and recommended the for- 
mation of committees, on the territorial 
distribution of the field among the boards 
working in the country, on co-operation 
in literature and in a number of specified 
lines of education, and a general com- 
mittee to take up any problems not in- 
eluded under these heads. All boards 
represented in the Conference were given 
membership on these committees. 


THE DIVISION OF TERRITORY. 


Fully one half of the two days’ session 
was devoted to the deliberations of these 
important bodies. Possibly the commit- 
tee on Distribution of Territory had the 
most difficult task; it held four different 
meetings, and every phase of the subject 
was carefully and prayerfully studied; 
had not a beautiful spirit of Christian 
courtesy and generous concession pre- 
vailed, no decision could have been 
reached; finally it was able to recom- 
mend to the conference that the region 
south of Mexico City should be assigned 
to the Presbyterians, most of the states 
in Central Mexico to the two Methodist 
boards, the northern states and most of 
the section on the west coast to the Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists, the Friends, 
and the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions—the Federal District and the 
city of Mexico being open to all who de- 
sired to enter. When this report was 
adopted by the conference, the whole 
body arose and sang the doxology. 

The assignment to the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions was entirely sat- 
isfactory to its representatives; it was 
given its present field of operation with 
sufficient neighboring territory for en- 
largement—with some probable future 
adjustments to be made with adjacent 
workers. 

One of the items in the report of the 
General Committee was, that the various 
missionary agencies in Mexico should eall 
themselves ‘‘The Evangelical Church of 
Mexico’’ with the name of the special 
board or church in brackets underneath. 
President A. McLean made an earnest 
plea that it should be ealled, ‘‘The 
Chureh of Christ in Mexico,’’ and many 
agreed with him; but after much diseus- 
sion, the report of the committee was 
finally adopted. 

Of course, the conference only served 
in an advisory capacity and its recom- 
mendations will be referred back to the 
various boards for their action—but the 
decisions of such a gathering as that are 
bound to earry great weight with them. 
After all, in this liberty-loving age, it is 
the voice of bodies that claim no author- 


ity, but that of experience and devotion 
to the interests of the kingdom of heaven, 
that wield the greatest influence; the 
World’s Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh assumed no legislative or ecclesi- 
astical authority, and yet, how profound 
and far-reaching has been its effect on 
the thought and action of the Christian 
world! May the number of all such as- 
semblies increase and may they promote 
the unity of the Chureh of Christ and the 
extension of his reign over the whole 


earth! A. W. N. 


CHAMP CLARK ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


That woman suffrage is as inevitable 
as the rising of tomorrow’s sun, that it 
will prevail in all the states within a few 
years, and that he believed in it and 
would vote for it, was the threefold mes- 
sage which Speaker Champ Clark of the 
U. S. House of Representatives gave to 
the officers of the National Suffrage As- 
sociation when they, with representa- 
tives of thirty-eight states, carried 300 
petitions to him and asked for his sup- 
port in passing the national amendment. 

Speaker Clark is reported as saying, 
in part: 

‘*There are two methods of amending 
the Constitution. You can begin here or 
you can begin in the states. Whenever 
three-fourths of the states recommend an 
amendment to the Constitution, then it 
goes. Woman suffrage is as inevitable as 
the rising of tomorrow’s sun. I have al- 
ways believed that. 

‘*But the only question for you folks 
to consider is how you can most expedi- 
tiously get what you want, because I 
think you are going to get it. My own 
judgment is that you ean get it quicker 


through the states than through Con- 
gress. At the rate you are going now, it 


looks to me as if you might get it in 
three, four, or five years. 

‘*In some places there is a great preju- 
dice against woman suffrage. You want 
to remember one thing, that if you lose 
the fight you are out for years. When- 
ever the subject comes up for a vote in 
Missouri I am going to vote for woman 
suffrage. 

‘*This is not because all women are 
fitted to vote; I would not like to say 
that all men are fitted to vote. If you 
ever do vote, and I think it is certainly 
coming, I hope you will vote for the best 
principles and the best men.’’ 

The opinion of Champ Clark is of in- 
terest and value to us. not onlv because 
he is speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, but also, because he is an hon- 
ored and beloved member of the Church 
of the Disciples of Christ. Since he 
made the speech anoted above, Missouri 
has wheeled into the ranks of campaign 
states, so he will have the privilege of 
expressing his convictions at the polls 
this fall—may all the good men of his 
state follow his example at the election 
next November! A recent dispatch says: 
News has come this week from Missouri 
that the resuisite 23.009 signatures to the 
‘woman suffrage initiative petitions have 
heen seenred. These petitions are to be 
filed with the Secretary of State before 
July 1, and this means that Missouri is 
a campaign state. and that the vote on 
whether the women of Missouri shall 
have equal suffrage with the men will be 
taken in November, 1914. I. W. H: 
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Nebraska’s State Convention. 

Nebraska’s Disciples are planning their con- 
vention for July 27-August 2, inclusive, at 
Bethany Park, Neb. W. A. Baldwin is in 
charge of the program, which has _ been 
planned with a view to making it extremely 
practical. A young people’s conference on 
missions is provided, with Ray Rice in 
charge. This will come in the early morning 
and should be one of the chief attractions. 
The Bible lecture from nine to ter o’clock 
will be given by H. O. Pritchard, of Eureka 
College. Following this will be departmental 
conferences from ten to eleven under four 
separate heads as follows: General Church 
Efficiency, Bible School, C. W. B. M., Y. P. S. 
C. E. There will be no other program at this 
hour. From eleven o'clock forward programs 
of regular form will be given covering every 
line of church work, Education, Missions, 
Men’s work and Temperance. Mrs. Laura 
Delaney-Garst will be chief speaker for the 
Woman’s Board. Stories for the children 
each day in the forenoon will be under the 
charge of a skilled worker. Swings and 
other forms of entertainment for them will 
be provided. Advance orders for tents should 
be sent to W. A. Baldwin, 426 Bankers Life 
Bldg., Lincoln. 


Christian Men’s Union, Dallas, Tex. 

About 75 men of the Dallas Christian 
Churches met at the South Dallas Church re- 
cently. Constitution and By-Laws were 
adopted for an organization of the men to be 
known as “Christian Men’s Union.” The pur- 
pose of the organization is to promote the 
missionary interest in the city, to buy lots 
for new churches, organize churches, strength- 
em the weaker congregations and organize 
Sunday-schools. M. M. Davis, pastor of the 
Ross Avenue Christian Church, delivered an 


address. The meeting was presided over by 
Dr. J. L. Holloway. The next meeting will 


be held in August at the Oak Cliff Christian 
Church. 


T. F. Paris to Capitol Hill, Des Moines. 

G. W. Bassett, after only three months 
with the Capitol Hill Church of Christ, Des 
Moines, closed his work the last Sunday in 
June, on account of failing health. He will 
spend some time visiting his father in Mis- 
souri and then seek a milder climate im the 
South or Southwest. Mr. Bassett has in- 
cipient tuberculosis, affecting one lung, and 
by the advice of physicians must go to a 
drier climate. Some church in the South or 
West, Colorado or New Mexico, should eall 
him. He is a very capable man, having been 
pastor of the great church at Independence, 
Kansas, before coming to Des Moines. T. F. 
Paris has taken the work as pastor of the 
Capitol Hill Chureh. Mr. Paris has been 
the general field secretary of Drake Univer- 
sity for the past few months, during the 
campaign to raise the $200,000 needed to 
free the institution from all indebtedness and 
clear the way for the “Men and Millions 
Movement.” The Capitol Hill Church is just 
beginning the erection of a new $50,000 
building, which means an added stress upon 
the resources of both pastor and people. The 
present building is altogether inadequate to 
their needs. 


E. C. Mobley Remains at Gainesville, Tex. 

Ernest C. Mobley, of the Gainesville, Tex., 
Church, writes that after he had received a 
unanimous call to First Church, Denton, 
Texas, the Gainesville Church voted that he 
should remain. This is Mr. Mobley’s sixth 
vear there. The Denton committee offer until 
January 1 for a decision. 


Hiram College Gets Chicago University Man. 

B. S. Dean writes that the mew chair of 
education, in Hiram College, has been filled 
by the election of George T. Colman. Mr. 
Colman took his A. B. and A. M. at Williams 
College, Mass., and takes his doctorate from 
Chicago University. He has taught two 


years in the government schools of the Phil- 
ippimes and is exceptionally qualified for the 
work at Hiram to whicn he has been called. 





Courses of instruction will be offered which 
more than meet the requirements of the new 
Ohio Code or certification of public school 
teachers without examination. 


Texarkana Church Does Itself Honor. 

Clifford S. Weaver, pastor at Central 
Church, Texarkana, (Tex., Ark.), has become 
the object of a rare piece of generosity at the 
hands of his congregation. The membership 
of this church have presented their pastor 
with sufficient expense money and a furlough 
for a two months’ sojourn in the Holy Land 
and he is to select the time most propitious. 
The Christiam Century would like to publish 
stories of other similar gifts. This is an 
honor not only for Mr. Weaver, but more es- 
pecially for his congregation. 


Wilkinsburg, Pa., Work Makes History. 
W. Seott Cook reports that the church at 
Wilkinsburg, of which he is pastor, has made 
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Secretary Bert Wilson, of the Foreign So- 
ciety, who will be one of the lecturers at 
the Bethany Assembly School of Methods. 


some history during the last year. A hun- 
dred new members have been added in the 
twelve months. The men’s class enrolls over 
100, with still larger attendance. The school 
has increased 30 per cent in average attend- 
ance. Mr. Cook will enjoy a well-deserved 
vacation or his father’s farm, at Mingen, O. 


Some Hiram Notes. 

B. S. Dean, of Hiram, sends the follow- 
ing notes of the work in that school: Miss 
Anna Applegate has been called as teacher 
of French. Miss Applegate took her A. B. 
and A. M. degrees from the University of 
Illinois and studied in Paris. She has had 
successful experience as a teacher of French 
in an American college. -Most of the new 
teachers are from families of Disciples and 
will be a valuable accession to the Christian 
forces of the college. The experience of a 
co-operative book store last year was so suc- 
cessful in reducing the expenses of students 
that a move is to be made the coming year 
on a much larger scale. A college commons 
or co-operative reading club is to be formed 
to furnish excellent board at cost———Every 
year families move to Hiram with older chil- 
dren to enter college and younger ones of 
public school age. Such persons will be in- 
terested to learn that Hiram has a first 
class high school and the village is now build- 
ing a $25,000 fire proof school building —— 
Last year many near-by pulpits were supplied 
regularly from Hiram. Still more men prop- 
erly qualified could have been used. 


Ann Arbor Work Flourishes. 

G. W. Knepper and the Ann Arbor, Mich., 
church are doing the largest work among 
students of all churches in thet city. Fifty- 








six additions since last October, $1,300 given 
last year for missions, one volunteer won, 
trained and supported. 


For a Michigan Chautauqua. 

The Michigan Disciples are still making 
plans for a general Disciples Chautauqua, 
somewhere in Michigan. A Commission has 
been appointed to look after these plans, con- 
sisting of M. H. Garrard, Battle Creek; A. H. 
Martin, Grand Rapids; George R. Stewart, 
Detroit; Judge Ernest Nichoson, Luther; J, 
Frank Green, Owosso; George W. Knepper, 
Ann Arbor; Mrs. A. E. Jennings, Anm Arbor, 
The Commission is already well advanced in 
the preliminary plans, and will try to make 
it possible to have the first meeting of the 
assembly mext summer, 1915. A number of 
excellent locations are under consideration, 
where delightful outing grounds may be made 
But the Commission is open to receive ad- 
ditional proposals from cities, railways, in- 
dividuals and others. 


Forward Move at Henryetta, Okla. 

T. L. Noblitt, pastor at Henryetta, Okla. 
writes in praise of the work of the Minges 
evangelistic company in the meeting just 
closed in Henryetta. Over 250 were enlisted 
for Christ and on the closing Lord’s day, pre- 
ceeded by three days’ preparation, a building 
plan was launched, and more than $1,600 
raised, mostly in pledges, toward a $30,000 
church edifice, to be thoroughly equipped 
and modern in every appointment. 


Total for Easter Offering. 

The National Benevolent Association re- 
ports that the Easter offering of the asso- 
ciation to date, (July 13) amounts to a little 
more than $24,000. Since last year’s Easter 
offering, which amounted to more than $25,- 
000, included a special personal gift of $4,000 
from a friend who has made no Easter gift 
this year, it will be seen that the present 
amount of $24,000 represents a substantial 
gain to the credit of the schools and churches. 
For this gain .ve Association is grateful, but 
suggests that it is not too late for delinquent 
churches and schools to have part in this 
work. 


One Morning Service at Norwood, 0. 

C. R. Stauffer reports the combined service 
for school and church a success in his field 
at Norwood, O. On the first Sunday this 
plan was tried, everybody was delighted. The 
pastor preached to the largest regular audi- 
ence that he has ever preached to since being 
pastor of the church here. More members 
partook of the communion than at any pre- 
vious regular service. 


Indiana University Bible Chair. 

Joseph C. Todd, secretary of the Indiana 
University Bible Chair, reports that during 
the last year the time of the secretary has 
been given to publicity, financing and the 
local work of university pastor. Attention 
has been largely given to finding funds to 
purchase buildings and grounds for the work 
and keeping up the annual budget of religious 
conditions at the university. 

Mr. Todd, writes: “Here at the university 
the religious life of the students has never 
been in a better condition tham last year. 
The agencies at work at the university have 
worked together. There are five of us giving 
practically all our time to the religious ac- 
tivity of students. Mr. A. L. Miller, the Y. 
M. C. A. secretary, Miss Virginia Hinkins, the 
Y. W. C. A. secretary, Rev. T. R. White, the 
Presbyteriar university pastor, Rev. William 
Burrows for the Episcopal church, and Joseph 
C. Todd, university pastor for the Bible Charr, 
have constituted our forces. These constitute 
the University Religious Workers Council.” 
The report of the treasurer, Dr. Rodney D. 
Smith showed that the Bible Chair had met 
all its ‘expenses during the past year, all 
bills were paid, and a cash balance remained 
in the running expense fund of $237. The 
financial secretary reported that the total 
response to the Bible Chair appeal up to Jume 
22, 1914, in cash and pledges has been $19,- 
450.12. He also reported a growing consti- 
tuency of financial friends, that many 
churches and Sunday-schools were beginning 
to give the work a place in their offerings, 
and that over $100,000 had been promised to 
the work in bequests. He reported also that 
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he had visited 56 counties and spoken in 112 
churches in the interest of the Bible Chair, 
that he had delivered 128 Bible Chair ad- 
dresses in churches, made 64 other addresses 
in the field, made 31 convention addresses, 
and sent out 10,000 copies of the Bible Chair 
Bulletin. 


Special Sermons at Norfolk, Va. 

During July, Chas. M. Watson, pastor at 
Freemason Church, Norfolk, Va., is preaching 
a special series of sermons, On July 5 the 
theme was “Social Service,” with reference 
tu the work of Jacob Riis. July 12, “Religious 
Education,” Henry Clay Trumbull. July 19, 
“World Wide Missions,” Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
July 26, “Personal Evangelism,” Henry 
Drummond. 


C. Manly Morton in Rich Field. 

At Statesville, N. C., there was but one 
Disciple member in town, though the town 
boasts a population of ten thousand, until 
C. Manly Morton preached there for two 
nights recently. The court house hall was 
used for the service. As a result six were 
baptized, t¥o of these a man and wife each 
nearing the sixtieth year. Arrangements were 
also made for a meeting to be held early in 
August. An effort will then be made to 
organize a church. One of the men baptized 
is a well-to-do lumberman, and has promised 
to give the material for a house of worship 
ii the meeting is a Another has 
promised to give liberally of his means for 
the support of the work. 


success. 


University Dinner. 

The Quarterly dinner of the members of 
the Disciples Divinity House was held at 
the Hyde Park Church on Tuesday evening of 
last week. There were about thirty present, 
besides the hostesses. A social hour was spent 
preceding the dinner, and afterward ad- 
dresses were delivered by Jasper T. Moses, 
Prof. Earie, of Christian University; Prof. 
Ivener T. Meyers, of Transylvania; and the 
officers of the Divinity House. The atten- 
dance at the sessions of the Summer Quarter 
is the largest yet recorded. 


At Pentwater. 

Pentwater is the point of interest for many 
of our people at this season of the year. It 
was never more beautiful thar this summer. 
There are fresh arrivals every day. The de- 
mand for cottages at Campbell Park has been 
unusual. Dr. W. T. Moore has preached at 
the church the last two Sundays. 


The July “Christian Union Quarterly.” 

The Christian Union Quarterly for July has 
among other contributions, the following: 
“The Way to Christian Unity,” by D. C. 
Lathbury; “The Place of Freedom in the 
Union of Christendom,” by H. L. Willett; 
“Possibility of Protestant Union,” by Arthur 
E. Main; “Christian Union and Some of Its 
Hindrances,” by E. V. Zollars; .“The Present 
Status of the Christian Union Movement,” 
by B. A. Abbott. 


Dr. Willett at Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Dr Willett delivered the annual lecture on 
the Ballou Foundation at the Meadville The- 
ological Seminary, in connection with the 
convocation exercises, and also the convoca- 
tion addresses to the graduating class. 


Pomona Church Has Educational Secretary. 

C. R. Hudson and the church at Pomona 
are rejoicing in the coming of Frank B. 
Ward, of Des Moines, Iowa, to become the 
superintendent of Religious Instruction for 
that congregation. This is the first church 
in Southern California to employ a specialist 
in this capacity. The Pomona Church is 
steadily going forward and Mr. Hudson 
is held in the highest esteem, both within the 
church and in the entire community. 


Work in Alberta, Canada, Progresses. 

The church at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
has providentially, it seems, been able to 
Secure a new church home, writes J. E. Wil- 
kinson. For some time the work has been at 
& seeming standstill, because there was no 
Satisfactory place to meet. For some time 
# morning service in a moving picture house 
has been the only service possible. Mr. Wil- 
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here: “A short time ago we learned of some 
of our neighbors, who were to build, so we 
secured their building, and moved it on a 
leased lot. It gives us a very good place 
when remodeled. It will be ready for the 
Alberta convention July 10-12. The Dedi- 
cation services will be held at that time also. 
Edmonton, a growing city of 75,000, is a 
great field and should be worked by our 
people. Practically no one even among the 
most of the other churches knows any thing 
of our plea or the restoration movement. The 
writer is at the present time doing what pas- 
toral work he can, but with the work of 
breadwinning, he cannot do what should 
be done. If any one knows of any of our 
people coming to Alberta, he would c8nfer 
a mutual favor by letting us know, as it is 
very easy to lose our people in this great 
North-west.” Mr. Wilkinson’s address is, 
45 Short St. 


Drake Elects New Trustees. 

C. C. Dowell of Des Moines and C. G. 
Saunders of Council Bluffs, both °86, were 
re-elected members of the Drake University 
board of trustees at the annual meeting, 
June 9. In addition two other alumni, 





mistor at Texarkana, 


Wearer, 
whose congregation is giving him @ free 
trip abroad. 


Rev. C. 8. 


Lawrence G. Focht, ’94, of Eagle Grove and 
Oran F. Schee, ’98, of Oskaloosa were elected 
members. Messrs Saunders and Dowell re- 
tain their places on the board as the repre- 


sentatives of the alumni. Both men have 
been members of the board for years. 
Oregon Disciples in Convention. 

The Disciple churches of Oregon held 
their twenty-fourth annual convention at 
Turner, Ore., July 8-16. The convention 


owns ten acres of beautifully shaded ground 
there, with a tabernacle seating 2,000 people. 
There are about 130 churches in the state 
and about 18,000 members. The convention 
comprised six separate sessions in the fol- 
lowing order: Ministerial, Educational, 
Christian Endeavor, State Missions, Women’s 
Work and Bible-school. An excellent pro- 
gram was being carried through. Many peo- 
ple annually bring their tents and camp in 
the inviting shade at Turner. 


Dr. Powell is Abroad. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Powell, of First Church, 
Louisville, Ky., are spending July and August 
in England and Scotland. ; 


Dr. Garrison Recovering. 

The Christian Century notes with grati- 
tude that Dr. J. H. Garrison is regaining his 
strength since his arrival at Pentwater, Mich. 





EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Girard, Ill, E. B. Chancellor, pastor, will 
preach in meeting in October; Chas. E. Me- 
Vay, singing. 
Ballinger, Tex., 
evangelists. 
Fayetteville, Mo., 8S. B. Moore evangelist; 


Marshall and Mullins, 


ki ite : : 
ison writes of the interesting development August. 
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Dallas, Tex., (Oak Cliff), A. E. Ewell, pas- 
tor, preaching. 

Longmont, Colo., 
brothers, evangelists; 508; continue. 

Cooper, Tex., Rev. Mr. Haywood, pastor; 
Schenk and Douthit, evangelists. 


Union meeting; Fife 


CALLS. 

C. M. Beard, Vinton, [a., to Port Arthur, 

G. R. Coleson to Ute, Ia. 

E. F. Gassoway to Clearwater, Kan. 

W. E. Babb to Girard, Kan. 

David Lyon to Marceline, Mo. 

Clarence Wikoff to McPherson, Kan. 

Floyd Bash to Highland, Kan. 

Byron Hester to Pryor, Okla. 

H. G. Connelly to Central, New Albany, 
Ind. 

C. W. Fuller to McMecken, W. Va. 


* RESIGNATIONS. 
James Vernon, Henderson, Ky. 
C. O. Hawkins, Seymour, Ia. 
E. L. Pettus, Seymour, Ind. 
G. W. Burch, Salina, Kan. 
M. J. Bradshaw, Ada, O. 
lumbia University. 
Thos. B. Shearer, 


Will enter Co- 
Hebron, O. 


DEDICATIONS, etc. 


Long Beach, Col., F. M. Rogers, pastor; 
burned $15,000 mortgage on building July 4. 

Ennis, Tex., will erect $15,000 building at 
once, 

Denison, Tex., C. O: Darnall, pastor; C. R. 
Scoville will dedicate building July 26. 

Canton, Mo., will erect $20,000 building. 

Pattonsburg, Cal., W. H. Hobbs, pastor; 
G. L. Snively, dedicated $15,000 building 
July 5. 

Smith Center, Kan., will dedicate July 26. 

Van Wert, Ia., A. B. Cornell, pastor; cor 
ner stone of $14,000 building laid. 

Warren, O., Central, E. A. Hibler, pastor; 
$80,000 building dedicated by Miner Lee 
Bates June 28. 

Iowa City, Ia., G. L. Snively will dedicate 
July 26. 

Center, Mo., F. M. Rains dedicated $15,000 
building June 14. 

Danville, Ind., cornerstone of $50,000 
building laid June 13, W. E. Anderson, pas- 
tor. 

Clearwater, Neb., Stive and Son dedicated 
$3,000 building. 

Lancaster, Mo., G. L. Snively dedicated 
finest church building in county June 14, 
raising $13,000. 


COLLEGE OF MISSIONS PRCSPERS. 


The Registrar of the College of Missions, 
at Indianapolis reports the following 
achievements made during the past year: 

1. The college sends out this year the lar- 
gest class in its history. On June 5 twelve 
young men and women, having completed 
required studies, were graduated and set 
apart for service in four countries as fol- 
lows: eight to India, one to China, two to 
the Argentine Republic, and one to Liberia. 

2. Since 1910 there have been in attend 
ance fifty-eight regular students, i. e., those 
definitely preparing for, or already engaged 
in, mission work in connection with a mis- 
sion board. Besides these, ninety-eight oc- 
casional students have pursued elective 
courses. The regular students have repre- 
sented thirty-two different institutions of 
learning, and four religious communions. 
Of the graduates twenty-five have received 
foreign appointments under three boards as 
follows: thirteen to India, two to China, 
three to Liberia, two to the Belgian Congo, 
four to the Argentine Republic, and one to 
the Philippines. Another has been assigned 
to Chinese work on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. Of missionaries on _ fur- 
lough the enrollment has included nineteen, 


representing India, Japan, Congo, Mexico, 
and Porto Rico. 
3. The total attendance during 1913- 


1914 was twenty-seven regular and fifty-five 
elective students. The outlook for 1914-1915 
promises encouraging increase. 

4. Our faculty has been enlarged by the 
appointment of instructors in Chinese and 
Spanish. 
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Claude RE. Hill, 
Superintendent, on the 
Faculty. 


Vethods 


School of 


National Christian Endeavor 
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S. H. 


Creighton, President of the Assembly. 


Program School of Methods 


BETHANY PARK, IND., AUGUST 4-14. 


Courses and Instructors. 

Elementary Miss Hazel 
National Elementary Supt. 

Secondary Division, Miss Cynthia Maus, of 
St. Louis. 

Adult Division, W. J. 
Adult Supt. 

Organization and Equipment, Claude E. 
Hill, National Christian Endeavor Supt. 

Modern Missionary Heroes, Secretary Bert 
Wilson 

The 
tion, Grarry 


Division, Lewis, 


Clarke, National 


Church School and Religious Eduea- 
L. Cook, State Supt. of Sunday 
achools in Indiana, 

A Study of Hebrew Literature and Proph- 
ecy, Prof. C. E. Underwood, of Butler Col- 
lege. 

C. E. Training Forces, John D. Zimmerman, 
State Christian Endeavor Supt. of Kansas. 

Study Book: The Child in Our Midst, 
Mrs, T. W. Grafton, of the Christian Wom 
an’s Board of Missions. 

Missionary Education in the 
Henry C. Armstrong, pastor 
Church, Baltimore. 


The Program. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 4. 
jaby in the Home. The Activity of 
The Church’s School. Favorable and 
Situations. Moffat, Pioneer of 
Modern 8S. S. The Lit- 
History. History of 
Importance and Ur- 
Education in the Sun- 


Bible-school, 
Harlem Ave. 


The 
a Boy. 
Unfavorable 
Africa. History of 
erature of Biblical 
Christian Endeavor. 
gency of Missionary 
day school. Address by H. J. 
Indianapolis. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5. 

The Very Small Children in 8S. ». The 
Activity Life of a Girl. The Church’s Sun- 
day Program. Planning a C. E. Society. 
Livingstone, Pathfinder of Africa. The Bi- 
ble and Education. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 6. 

The Beginners’ Department. Auxiliary Or- 
ganizations for Boys. The Church’s School 
Organized. Place and Time of Endeavor 
Meetings. Judson, Forerunner of Burma. 
Some Recent Tendencies in Religious Educa 
tion. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 7. 

The Primary Department. Auxiliary Or 
ganization for Girls. The Organized Class. 
The Question of C, E. Membership. Morri- 
son, Founder, of China. The Church School 
No. 1. 

AUGUST 8&., 
Utilizing the 


The 


SATURDAY, 
The Junior Department. 
Group Instinct in Religious Education. 


Derthick, 


Sunday Session of Organized Class. Election 
of C. E. Officers. Pitkin, Martyr, of China. 
The Church School No. 2. 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 9. 
Communion Service 10:30 a. m. 
Sermon, A. C. Smither, St. Louis, Mo. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 10. 
Music in Elementary Division. Departmen- 
tal Organization in the Teen Years. Other 
Adult Class Meetings. The Pastor and the 


C. E, Society. Carey, Translater, India. The 
Modern Church Plant. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST ll. 


Temperance Instruction in Elementary Di- 


vision. Teen Age Instruction. Adult Bible 
Class Study. C. E. Literature. Martyn, 
Scholar, India. Chureh School Equipment. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12. 

The Department Superintendent. The Les- 
son Plan in Secondary Divivion. Training in 
the Adult Class. The C. E. Business Meet- 
ing. Music in 
Church 


Verbeck, Statesman, Japan. 
School. 








G. L. Cook, Dean of the School. 





Prof. C. EB. 
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Member of the 
Faculty. 


Underwood, a 


Methods 


School of 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 13. 
Relations Between Departments. 
ance Instruction in the Teen Years. 
in Adult Class. Maintaining a C. E. Organi- 
zation. Loftis, Physician, Tibet. Worship 
in Chureh School. 


Temper- 
Service 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 14. 

Measures of Growth. Accumulating and 
Correlating Materials in Secondary Division. 
Adult Class Federation. Christian Endeavor 
and the Future. Missionary Heroes of To 
day. The Goal of the Church School. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO NOTES. 

Professor George Surman Foster, of the 
Department of Cor:}.arative Religion in the 
University of Chicago, gave the address at 
the recent memorial exercises in honor of 


Paul Laurence Dunbar, the famed negro poet. 
This was the seventh annual memorial and 


was held in Chicago. 

Professor Ira M. Price, of the Depart- 
ment of Semitics in the University of Chi- 
cago, was elected a member of the Iuaterna- 
tional Lesson Committee for next year at 
the recent meeting of the International Sun- 
day School Association in Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Price was secretary of the committee 
during the past year and presented its re 
port to the Association. 

Professor Theodore Gerald Head 
of the Department of Practical Theology in 
the University of Chicago, has recently been 


Soares, 


elected as Lecturer on Biblical Literature 
in Rockford Colege. This lectureship has 





previously been filled by President Gulliver 
of the college. Professor Soares is the edi- 
tor of an important new series on “Princi- 
ples and Methods of Religious Education,” 
just announced by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. The books, of brief compass, 
will be definitely practical and will be ad- 
dressed to immediate and pressing problems 
of religious education. 

The series of lectures now being given at 
the University of Chicago on the “Aims and 
Methods of Modern Theological Scholar- 
ship,” is attracting especial attention. Pro- 
fessor George Burman Foster, of the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Religion, gives the 
next lecture in the course, on July 24, his 
subject being, “The Philosophy of Religion.” 
The following lecture, on July 28, is on 
“The Present Problems of Systematic The- 
ology,” and the speaker is Professor Gerald 
Birney Smith, of the Department of Sys- 
tematic Theology. Professor Theodore Ger- 
ald Soaresy Head of the Department of 
Practical ‘lheology, lectures August 11 on 
the “Present Problems of Practical Theol- 
ogy,” and Professor Charles Richménd 
Henderson, Head of the Department of 
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Practical Sociology, gives the closing ad- 
dress in his discussion of “Christianity and 
Social Problems.” 

The University Preacher at the University 
of Chicago for July 19 is Professor Charles 
Richmond Henderson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Sociology; Dean Shailer 
Mathews, of the Divinity School, will be the 
speaker on July 26, and on August 2 Dr. 
William Byron Forbush, president of the 
American Institute of Child Life, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. James Hope Moulton, of the 
University of Manchester, will be the Con- 
yoeation Preacher on August 23. 


GOOD NEWS FROM DISTANT LANDS. 


Miss Lavinia Oldham, Tokyo, Japan, re- 
ports four baptisms since May first. 

The International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion held at Chicago the last of June passed 
a resolution as follows: “We declare our- 
selves as distinctly missionary in vision, pur- 
pose, program, and achievement.” 

Last week a friend in Kansas sent $1,000 
to the Foreign Society as a direct gift for 
its work. 

The Commission to the Far East, consist- 
ing of Secretary Stephen J. Corey, Prof. W. 
C. Bower, and R. A. Doan, sailed from Van- 
couver on the S. S. Empress of Japan July 


23, for the Philippine Islands, China, and 
Japan. They will reach Manila Aug. 6. 
Word has been received of the death of 


Y. Suto, our excellent Japanese brother and 
pastor at Sendai, Japan. He was baptized 
at Sendai in 1899 by M. B. Madden. He 
has been a faithful man and has been a tre- 
mendous influence for good. He leaves a 
wife and two children. He will be sadly 
missed in the Japan work. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for 
the first fifteen days of July amount to 
$27,216, a gain over the corresponding fif- 
teen days of last year of $5,956. The Sun- 
day-schools show a gain of $4,870, and the 
churches, as churches, $1,075. Please see 
that your offering is forwarded to the office 
of the society. 

temember the Foreign Society is sending 
forth twenty new missionaries this year, 
the largest number during any one year in 
the history of the work. 

This is the 29th year of the society. Many 
missionaries have gone to the field in that 
time. A number sleep in heathen soil. A 
number have returned broken in health for 
life. Dr. W. E. Macklin has been in the 
service longer than any other worker. A 
great work has been done. Foundation 
stones have been put in and we are now 
ready for great things. The order from our 
Captain is onward, ever onward! 

STEPHEN J. COREY, 
Secretary. 


WITH THE BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT. 

Many new Brotherhood Chapters are be- 
ing formed regardless of the summer weather 
which is possessing most of the land. 

The most successful Brotherhood Chapters 
are those meeting weekly for Bible study and 
at such other times on Sunday and during 
the week, as the program of service necessi- 
tates. 

The National Secretary’s new book, “The 
Problem of Lay-Leadership,” has just been 
accepted by Revell and Company, New York 
publishers, and will soon be in type. 

Many Men’s Classes, Official Boards and 
Brotherhoods are reading and studying “Mak- 
ing Good in the Local Church,” and the lit- 
tle book is being cordially recommended by 
our leaders of thought and action. 

Our financial supporters are standing by 
the Brotherhood Movement loyally and it 
looks as if we will go up to Atlanta with 
all bills paid. Let those who have yet to 
pay their pledge for the current year re- 
member that we are counting on them for 
their contribution in order to pay all bills 
and do the required amount of work dur- 
ing the remainder of this convention year. 

Our president, Judge J. N. Haymaker, is 


sending out a letter urging a liberal attend- 
ance of our men at the Atlanta Convention in 
October. 

rhe transportation arrangements for the 
Atlanta Convention are well under way and 
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a beautiful booklet of the trip is now ready 
and will be sent free upon application to 
the National Office, Kansas City, Mo. 

The secretary was prohibited from attend- 
ing the Northwest conventions by a rush of 
business duties in the Central west, but our 
work was presented by Graham Frank and 
George W. Muckley, to whom we are much 
indebted. 

A Brotherhood is being organized at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, where F. L. Van Voorhis is 
the live and energetie preacher. 

Preachers are stili asking “How to organ- 
ize the men.” The packet of literature which 
we are sending free for the asking tells how 
it is done successfully. Send for it. 

Your preacher should be sent to the At- 
lanta Convention, October 7-14, 1914, and 
the Brotherhood Chapters could not do a 
better thing than to arrange to care for 
his mileage and hotel while at the conven- 
tion. Other churches are doing this, why 
not your church? 

The Layman’s Missionary Movement will 
hold its annual conference at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, July 27 to August 2. Lake Ge- 
neva is a delightful spot, and the conference 
should be attended by a number of our 
Brotherhood men. 

Your secretary has been asked to serve 
on the Committee on Time and Place of our 
next convention, by President Hili M. Bell. 

Drake University is the first of our col- 
leges to recognize Men’s work by a series of 
papers, which will be delivered by your sec- 
retary the last of September. 

Many Brotherhood Chapters, and Men of 
the Movement are assisting in making the 
“Every Member Canvass” for missions, be- 
nevolences and in some cases, the current 
expenses of the church. This is a most 
worthy work, and if your church has not yet 
made the “Every Member Canvass,” you 
would do well to get the literature from 
Grant K. Lewis, Carew Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and set about it. 

We are still receiving requests for the 
pamphlets issued a year ago, covering the 
three chapters of “Making Good in the 
Local Church,” but regret to say that after 
printing and circulating 45,000 copies, they 
are now out of print. The same material 
largely rewritten appears in the book. 

The Brotherhood Service Programs for next 
season are not yet ready, but will appear in 
book form under the title “The Problem of 
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Lay-Leadership” about September first. The 
price of the book as not been set. 

F. M. Bunting, one of the most able busi- 
ness men of the church at Rock Valley, Iowa, 
and a liberal supporter of the Brotherhood 
Movement from its inception, dropped dead 
in his home city recently. We have lost a 
true friend and we mourn his departure. 

E. E. ELLrort, 
Secretary. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


“The Christian Sahayak” published at 
Jubbulpore, India, by our brethren is a Chris- 
tian newspaper, published both in Hindi and 
English. This paper announces that the 
cholera in the city of Damoh has reached 
the stage of epidemic. it had continued a 
month and there was no sign of abating. 
Indeed, ten to fifteen deaths every day are 
reported. There have been one or t*/o deaths 
among our Indian Christians. This ep*demic 
has been aggravated, if not caused by the 
shortage of water resulting from last year’s 
failure of the rains. 

There were 176 baptisms at Monieka, Af- 
rica, last year and the native Christians 
gave $200 themselves. 

Last year the Living-link 
churches, contributed $60,702.98. 


churches, as 
Fine show- 


ing! Let us increase the number of Living- 
link churches. 
The hearts of the missionaries are sad- 


dened these days because of the wonderful 
opportunities open in China of which they 
are unable to take advantage. When will 
we rise to the importance of the pressing 
emergency in that great land? 

“Twelve more baptisms Sunday, June 
7, five of our school girls, four ‘school boys 
and three women from the neighborhood, 
making forty this year, the best year in our 
work here.” Mary F. Lediard, Takinogawa, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The chureh at Urichsville, Ohio, J. A. 
Canby, minister, will in the future support 
Arthur Bowman at Wuhu, China, as their 
Living-link. Mr. Canby says: “You can 
hardly know the joy I feel in having some 
part in bringing the church up to this stand- 
ard. We also have money provided for a 
Living-link in the home field and intend to 
do some work among the foreigners in this 
country.” 

The medical 


missionary at Monieka, 


Congo, Africa, Dr. L. F. Jaggard, received 
$1.200 last year from all sources on the 


field. This is twice his salary. The money 
goes for the enlargement of the work. 

News just comes from the last Central 
Conference of the Congo African missionaries 
that there were 1,034 baptisms during the 
year and an offering for missions from the 
native churches of $1,181.81. Our four Congo 
churches report a combined membership of 
3,736. In every way the year has been the 
greatest in ths history of the mission. 

During the past half-dozen years the re- 
ceipts of the Foreign Society have sprung 
from $274,324 per annum to $434,183, a gain 
of $159,859. This is an average increase of 
26,643 per year for the past six years. And 
besides this there has been an increase in 
the receipts this year up to date. There has 
also been a very considerable expansion of 
the work on the fields during that period. 
The number of native workers has about 
doubled, and in that time eighty-four new 
buildings have been provided, or an average 
of fourteen each year. This is more than 
one each month for tne six years. 

A letter from J. C. Ogden dated May 
17 at Kian Ting, China, says: “We were 
on the houseboat from March 14 to May 12. 
We traveled forty-four days—a distance of 
about 800 miles. Now we are 1800 miles 
west of Shanghai. We are twelve days east 


of Tachienlu or about 300 miles. It is 460 
miles from Tachienlu to Batang. I cannot 
begin to tell you how happy I am. I feel 
that I am in my old harness again. I 


preached both last Sunday and today to 
crowded houses of Chinese, and it is my pur 
pose to use the opportunity before me to 
talk, and teach and preach all along the way 
from here to Batang.” 

F. M. RAINs, 
Secretary. 
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THE BARREN FIG TREE. 


INTERNATIONAL Unirorm LESSON FOR 
Aveust 9, 1914. 
Mark 11 :12-33. Memory Verses, 22, 23 
Golden Text.—By their fruits ye shall know them. 


—Matt. 7:20. ; 
American Standard Bible. 


Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


(Used by permission.) 
(12) And on the morrow, when they were come 
out from Bethany, he hungered. (13) And seeing a 


fig tree afar off having leaves, he came, if haply he 
might find anything thereon: and when he came to it, 
he found nothing but leaves; for it was not the sea- 
son of figs. (14) And he answered and said unto it, 
No man eat fruit from thee henceforward for ever. 
And his disciples heard it. 

(15) And they come to Jerusalem: and he entered 
into the temple, and began to cast out them that 
sold and them that bought in the temple, and over- 
threw the tables of the moneychangers, and the seats 
of them that sold the doves; (16) and he would not 


should vessel through 


suffer that any man carry a 
the temple. (17) And he taught, and said unto them, 
Is it not written, My house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all the nations? but ye have made it 
a den of robbers. (18) And the chief priests and 
the scribes heard it, and sought how they might des- 
troy him: for they feared him, for all the multitude 
was astonished at his teaching. 

(19) And every evening he went forth out of the 
city 

(20) And as they passed by in the morning, they 
saw the fig tree withered away from the roots, (21) 
And Peter calling to remembrance saith unto him, 
Rabbi, behold, the fig tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away. (22) And Jesus answering saith unto 
them, Have faith in God. (23) Verily | say unto you 
Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, Be thou 


sea, 


taken up and cast into the and shall not doubt in 
his heart, but shall believe that what he saith cometh 


to pass; he shall have it. (24) Therefore I say unto 
you, All things whatsoever ye pray and ask 
for, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them. (25) And whensoever ye stand praying, for 
give, if ye have aught against any one; that your 


Father also who is in heaven may forgive you your 
trespasses 


Verse by Verse. 


By CLARK BUCKNER. 
v. 12. ind on the morrow: It was on 
Monday. ‘The triumphal entrance into Jeru- 


salem was on Sunday. Bethany: It was on 
the eastern slope of Mount Olive. 

v. 13. Seeing a fig tree afar off having 
leaves, etc.: It was natural that he should 
look for figs on a tree which was full of 
leaves. He found nothing but leaves: The 
fig-tree stodd for the city of Jerusalem. It 
was the great religious center. In it were 
the great temple and the religious teachers 
of tue Jews. But their religion was without 
fruits. Was not the figs: One 
might say that Jesus had no right to expect 
figs out of season; but, in as much as the 
tree was in leaf, which was an unusual 
thing for that season, it seems that he was 
perfectly justified in so doing. 

v. 14. No man eat fruit from thee hence- 
forward forever: This is a prophecy which 
fulfilled. Prior to the times of 
the Hebrew religion had won many 
converts in various Roman provinces. He 
in this prophecy states that, because of their 
lack of fruits, the Jewish religionists shall 
win no more proselytes. 

v. 15. He entered into the temple: It 
was his custom to enter the temple daily 
to teach. Began to cast out them that sold 
and them that bought: Do not fail to notice 
that those who bought were guilty as well 
as those who sold. /n the temple: The par- 
ticular part in which Jesus found this mer- 
chandising was the court of the Gentiles. 
Sold doves: It would be well for you to 
read John 2:13-17. 

v. 16. And he would not suffer that any 
man carry a vessel through the temple: 
Jesus objected to their making a _ public 
thoroughfare of the place which was dedi 
cated to the worship of God. 


season of 


has been 


Jesus 


v. 17. Js it not written: Another illus- 
tration of Jesus’ familiarity with the 
scripture. See Isa. 56:7. My house shall 
be called a house of prayer: There is much 


that is worthy of our careful consideration 
as we think of the tendencies of our modern 
church with regard to the uses of the house 
of worship. Our church buildings shou.a 
be primarily places of worship. For all the 


nations: Not for Jews only but for Gentiles 
as well. 





v. 18. Sought how they might destroy 
him: They could stand it no longer. They 
had come to see that if Jesus was not put 
out of the way, they would lose their places 
as leaders of the people. This attack on the 
habits and sources of revenue was more 
than they could bear. 

‘ vy. 19. Every evening went forth out of 
the city: He probably went out to Bethany 
to spend the nights. 

v. 20. They saw the fig-tree withered 
away: Some writers have pointed out that 
this is the only one of the miracles of our 


Lord which was not performed as an act 
of merey. But we think that the forcible 
illustration which he thus brought before 


them was as truly an act of mercy as were 
the other miracles. 

v. 21. The fig-tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away: Here is a note of perplexity. 
They could not understand fully. 

v. 22. Have faith in God: Their lives 
will be fruitful, he promises, if they use 
the life-giving power of God. 

v. 23. And shall not doubt in his heart: 
Jesus is teaching that real faith is not 
always in the profession; that fruitlessness 
comes from lack of dependence on God. 

v. 24. All things whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, etc.: But we must comply with the 
conditions if we would receive. 

v. 25. Forgive: Read Matt. 6:12. 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By Rev. A. Z. Conran, Px.D. 
DISAPPOINTED 


“And when He 


HOPES. 


came to it He found 
nothing but leaves.” The disciples were un- 
doubtedly disappointed. The full leaved fig 
tree illustrates the fair promises which sound 
like a sweet melody in the ear of youth. It 
is like the pictures of prosperity which im- 
agination paints. It stands typical of prof- 


fered friendships and services apparently 
made in good faith. It very appropriately 
represents the illusions of life. The dis- 


covery of fruitlessness is simply the disillu- 
sionment of life. It means disappoimtment, 
sometimes depression and- almost despair. 
Many a fair morning develops into storm. 
Many an open door with an invitation to 
earthly paradise leads to desert waste. The 
mirage is always deceptive. The fair cities, 
beautiful fields, and placid lakes prove to 
be only atmospheric and empty of all real- 
ity. It seems to be necessary to develop- 
ment and discriminating judgment that we 
should pass through bitter disappointments. 
How many a promised fortune has proven 
to be “nothing but leaves.” Humiliating 
and heart breaking is this experience when 
we enter the realm of religion. Those whose 
hopes fasten upon anything else than the 
eternal God manifested as Father, Savior 
and Sanctifier are doomed to continuous un- 
rest and unrelieved disappointment. 


WITHERED AND WORTHLESS. 


The next morning they passed by this 
same tree, and we read, V. 20, “They saw 
the fig tree withered away from the roots.” 
What was the difference between the tree 
today and yesterday? Only a difference of 
appearance. It was just as worthless when 
adorned with leaves only it kept up appear- 
ances. Now the appearances are gone and 
a just appraisement of the tree is possible. 
If only the veil were removed many a sleek, 
fat body would prove to contain a shrivelied 
soul. The disciples were astonished. Peter 
exclaimed upon the startling degeneration. 
Evidently the surprise of the disciples lay 


not in the cause or the curse which had 
fallen upon it, but in the fact of Christ’s 
power over nature. Here was a second les- 


son which Jesus designed to teach. The im- 
perialism of faith He makes of paramount 
importance, just at this juncture. He had 
already revealed the peril of false pretense. 
He is now to assure His disciples that they 
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are to be conquerers in the world, compell- 
ing all material things to serve the purpose 
of the kingdom. Anything that needs to be 
done can be done. Omnipotence is avail- 
able up to the point of necessity. Man 
is to be as great as the demands of the 
kingdom shall require. This greatness is 
to come through faith. Faith in God, is a 
brief but a mighty command. “Whoever 
shall say of this mountain, ‘Be thou taken 
up and cast into the sea,’ and shall not 
doubt in his heart but shall believe that 
what he saith cometh to pass, he shall have 
it.” Is this literally true? Certainly. If 
the interests of the kingdom of Jesus de- 
manded the removal of the mountain and 
the disciple became clear that this was ne- 
cessary and had an unwavering faith that 
it would be done and should call upon God 
for its removal it would be removed. But, 
let it be remembered that faith is the gift 
of God. God does not give us faith merely 
to disappoint us. No one would ever have 
such a faith as that independently of cir- 
cumstantial requirement and of kingdom ap- 
pointment. In all the things which we ao 
require and which are essential, we are to 
exercise just as definite a faith and just as 
unwavering a faith as is here commanded, 
The two supreme conditions presented are 
belief and forgiveness. There must be un- 
limited and unqualified trust in God first. 
Secondly, a disposition to employ power be- 
stowed to increase human benefaction. In 
other words there never can be such a faith 
as is here suggested unless there is with 
it the kind of resignation which led Jesus 
to his Cross. 


TEMPLE DESECRATION, 


The first and second parts of the fig-tree- 
instruction are separated by the visit to 
the temple. V. 15. “And He entered into 
the temple and began to cast out them that 
sold and them that bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the money 
changers and the seats of them that sold 
doves.” A two-fold lesson of great import- 
ance is here presented. In the first place, 
Jesus Christ is Master of the temple. Just 
as in the case of the fig tree, here where 
He had a right to expect the deeper realities 
of religion, He found nothing but leaves. 
There was much of Pharasaical profession 
and the smoking altars where they professed 
deep reverence and holy awe were belied by 
the commercialism which had been intro- 
duced into the religious life. Everything 
had been made subservient to the material 
interests of the ruling classes. They were 
mixing business and religion in a most dang- 
erous and destructive manner. Under the pre- 
tense and profession of necessity, they had 
permitted the Courts of the Temple to be 
desecrated by the selling of animals for sac- 
rifice and the tables of the money changers, 
where all sorts of dishonesty and extortion 
were practiced. There is a good deal of dispute 
about the sanctity of church edifices. There is 
much in association. People speak con- 
temptuously sometimes of iwere being any 
sanctity attached to wood or brick and stone. 
That all depends. There may be. Material 
things may be so employed as wonderfully 
to influence religious life. Houses erected 
for the worship of God should be so as- 
sociated with the spiritual development of 
those who convene for worship that every 
influence shall be uplifting and ennobling. 
Peculiarly has this reference to the sanctity 
of the temple of the holy spirit, the human 
heart. “Know ye not that your bodies are 
the temple of the Holy Ghost?” ‘The dual 
life cannot be led successfully. The heart 
must belong in its entirety to God. All the 
business relations of life must have as their 
objective aim the glory of God and the ser- 
vice of humanity. Jesus enters this per- 
sonal temple. What does He discover? 
Does He approve or disapprove of what He 
finds? This becomes a deeply personal ques- 
tion and the cleansing of the temple must 
always bring serious and solemn judgment 
to the individual life and heart. How much 
there is in almost every life that had better 
be eliminated. If permitted He will cleanse 
the temple completely. 

There is such a thing as righteous in- 
dignation. Jesus felt it, expressed it when 
he cleansed the temple. 
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The Mid-Week Service 


By Su4s JONES. 


| 


What use shall we make of nature in re- 
ligious teaching? Our view of nature will 
determine the answer. The man who wrote, 
‘Nature is a sin-distorted, sin-cursed thing,” 
would put sharp limitations upon our use 
of nature material. He says it should not 
be the leading material in any lessons for 
Sunday-school study. We may agree with 
him in the latter opinion without believ- 
ing that nature is the abominable thing he 
says it is. Men of perverse wills and _pol- 
luted minds make nature vile. Clean- 
minded men may see in it a revelation of 
God. If it is sin-distorted and sin-cursed, 
it in the minds of men who are 
alienated from God. The child of God is 
permitted, to see in it the glory of God. 
Our religious instruction is defective if it 
leaves nature out of the account. 





TOPIC FOR AUGUST s5, 1914. 


The Mountains and Their Messages. 
Ex. 20:1-21; Matt. 5:1. 


is 80 


SOLITUDE. 


Solitude may be found anywhere on sea 
and land, in the desert, in the crowded 
streets of the city, on the prairie, and in the 
forest. The mountain has invited many 
minds to solitude. We need its message. 


“The World is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste cur 
powers ; 

Little we see in Natur. that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 


boon!” 
Solitude makes us fit for society. We talk 
too much and think too little. We must be 


amused. We cannot sit down and listen 
to nature and to God. We mistake clever- 
ness for wisdom. The voice of deep calling 
unto deep does not fall upon our ear. We 
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do not know our own hearts well enough to | 


The clatter of 
voice of the 


desires. 
the 


trust their fondest 
the marketplace drowns 
Eternal. 
FREEDOM. 
The mountains about Jerusalem protected 
the city from its enemies. Many a patriot 
has been protected by the mountains against 
the oppressor. The freedom of the moun- 
tains has seemed te men to be a gift of 
God. It has not been won from reluctant 
tyrants; it has been enjoyed by those who 
have chosen to dwell in fortresses built by 
the hand of God. Freedom that comes by 
the art and device of man is not quite what 
we like; it seems to lack permanence. Re- 
ligion assures us of a freedom that cannot 
be taken away. It supports the conviction 
that the world is so made and man is so 
made that the only stable social order is 
one in which freedom is made sure to all. 
That the mountain should be associated in 
the thought of man with the God of freedom 
was natural. Nor has the time passed when 
the contemplation of the great natural bar- 
riers behind which men have been safe from 
the tyrant should be mixed with feelings 
of reverence for him who gave men the right 
to see the world as it is and to speak what 
they feel. 
MOSES AND CHRIST. 


From the high places have come divine 
messages to men. With Mt. Sinai is asso- 
ciated the law of Israel. The freedom of 
the mountain is the freedom of law and 
justice. The word that comes from it is 
that men should live together and respect 
their common rights. One who flees to the 
mountains to escape the obligations of so- 
ciety abuses a sacred place. In his sanc- 
tuary the independent man is most depend- 


ent. He must have right thoughts about 
God. Just any sort of religion will not 
satisfy. For him human life must be a 


sacred thing. The religion of the high place 
is that of the heart; it is inner. It unifies 
the life. 

Ex. 
9:28; 
Ps, 


3:12; 
Matt. 
125 : 1-2. 


Matt. 
17:1-9; 


4:8; 14:23; 
28:16, 17; 
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Character-building articles, stories, les- 


son and topic columns, a modern science | 
page, news of big things happening in | 
the Sunday-school world, news of schools 


and classes. 


Send for free sample copy today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY | 


700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 


| Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. Or- 
der now. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY | 


700-714 E. 40th St. 


Dept. M. Chicago, Ill. 





If you are looking for an adult weekly 
that takes the work of the Sunday-school 
seriously try 


“THE CONQUEST” 
Send for free sample copy today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 





| 
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No advance | 
Japanese Art | 


Never Invest Unless Your 
Security Is Worth Par 
Be that your security is 

backed My 6% 

Farm Mortgages never deteriorate— 


sure 


by definite value. 
never lose a penny. 

Let me talk it over with you in 
booklet. Won’t you ask for it 
today ? 


my 


CHARLES E.COLEMAN 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


542 S.DEARBORN.ST CHICAGO 




















the Bible College of Missouri 


A Biblical and Theological Seminary of 
high grade. 

At Columbia, Mo., the educational cen- 
ter of the state. 

Adjacent to University of Missouri. Co- 
operating with it. Mutual interchange 
of credits. 

Tuition nothing. Non-Missourians $20 
per year in University. 

Fine student preaching opportunities. 

For catalogue or information, write 

G. D. EDWARDS, Dean. 




















Why Do So 
Many Ministers 
Use the Blick? 


$25.00 to $60.00 
Special Inducements to the Clergy 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
121 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ii. 
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A Real Bargain! 


We have purchased a limited supply of THE MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES OF 

CHRIST, BY DR. PETER AINSLIE, and THE CALL OF THE CHRIST, BY DR. H. 

L. WILLETT. The writers of these books need no introduction to our people, as both 

are well known throughout our entire brotherhood. It is not often that we are in a 

position to offer books of this character at such a bargain. You should have them in 
your library. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES has had a large sale and is now in its second edition. It consists 
of a series of lectures delivered before the Yale Divinity School with unusual success, and is an interpre- 
tation of the message, origin and history of the Disciples of Christ. Every minister and every layman 
should possess a copy of this work. . , 

THE CALL OF THE CHRIST is a study of the challenge of Jesus to the present century. It has 
been callec ‘a work of striking power and reality,” a positive yet persuasive presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the faith of those in doubt, cheer the sorrowing and impart to every reader a 
satisfactory and realistic vision of the Master. A new edition of this book is now on the press, which 
shows that the demand is not yet supplied. 


THE BARGAIN 


Return This Certificate 


| 
| 








with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advance subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The Christian 
Century and we will send you a copy of either of the above books for your kindness in the matter. 





The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, IIl. 


GENTLEMEN: I enclose $1.50 for which send THE For this co-operation on my part please send me a copy 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year to the following new 
subscriber: 

Se , 
Name ent by 


Street address eee ND So ccciccsencestas é jie 09.0 0 00n00d.0 bs ane 





PD Sadeodebe 0b beeees et ekticecontenet . State a Town . 





P. S.—For $3.00 we will send The Christian Century to two persons who are not now subscribers, and send you Dr. Ainslie’s 
“The Message of the Disciples” and Dr. Willett’s “The Call of Christ.” 
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